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pursuing a south-east course they cannot fail to 
reach one of those fortunate isles which, em- 
balmed in perfumes, gem the Pacific Ocean. 
Righteen days pass by, their water begins to 
fail, their courage to droop, when a sail appears 
in the horizon; they make for the ship, what- 
ever she may be. It is night. No sound, no 
motion upon the deck, nolight. The sails flap 
against the mast with their tattered fragments, 
the rigging is worn and broken. Jarl and 
Melville go on board. Still no one to be seen; 
it isa Malay brigantine, of strange construc- 
tion, abandoned by its crew so far as can be 
made out. The two adventurers, lantern in 
hand, explore between decks and in the hold; 
they find a quantity of rubbish, and fragments 
of clothes, food, and powder, and after having 
made fast their boat they sup peaceably on 
deck. Meanwhile a sound is heard in the 
shrouds over their heads. A man and a wo- 
man, both indigenous inhabitants of the Poly- 
nesian isles, have taken refuge in the rigging 
at the approach of strangers. One is Sainoah, 
the other his wife, a terrible Amazon. After a 
combat in which the entire crew had perished, 
these savages had put to sea in the brigantine 
to escape the carnage, and throwing the dead 
bodies overboard remained masters of the ves- 
sel. Samoah, the Polynesian, had lost an arm 
in the melée. They come to an understand- 
ing. Melville, seconded by this crew of 
strange fabrication, takes command of the ex- 
pedition, and the brigantine finishes by enter- 
ing those verdant archipelagos and transparent 
lagunes for which Mr. Melville seems to have 
had such a marked predilection since his last 
sojourn among the Typeans, 


The whole of this part of the book save 
the effort continually manifested by the author 
to be eloquent, ingenious, and original, is 
charming and full of life. There is much in- 
terest and vigor in the maritime scenes, such 
as the pictures of the calm, the storm, and 
above all of the capture of the abandoned bri- 
gantine. You would think that you were 
commencing a recital of probable or actual ad- 
ventures. No such thing. Scarcely has the 
author entered these delicious lagunes where 
spring time is eternal and the night luminous 
as the day, when he renounces reality, and 
fairy land and somnambulism commence. 


Behold a double bark, bearing upon one of 
its two prows a dais covered with flowers and 
precious stuffs, manned by twelve Polynesians, 
who appear to obey an old man with a white 
beard, covered with ornaments. Jarl, Mel- 
ville, and two natives, put off in their boat to 
meet these strangers. A combat follows the 
encounter ; the priest, who attacks Melville and 
his friends with fury, is mortally wounded, his 
acolytes take to flight, and a young girl who 
had been concealed on the dais, white as an 
European, her complexion as transparent as 
the pearl, her eyes biue as the iris, becomes the 
conquest of the invaders. She is a white girl, 
gome of whom are occasionally born in these 
regions, and is called Yillah; the priest was 
conducting her with great ceremony to the 
sacred isle, where she was to be sacrificed to 
the deity of evil. Melville, it is to be under- 
stood, is very much taken with Yillah, who has 
no recommendation but beauty ; a more insig- 
nificant heroine or more fastidious divinity 
cannot be conceived. 


As far as the somnambulism awakened by 
this part of the book permits the intentions of 
the American author to be divined, Yillah 
should asp * human happiness” sacri- 
ficed by the priests. Mr. Melville has an old 


grudge against the priesthood, and since the 
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missionaries of the New York Evangelist, his 
dislike seems to have been envenomed. 

Here commences a symbolic Odyssey of the 
strangest nature, very clumsily imitated from 
Rabelais—an odyssey which is to plunge us in 
a world of extravagant phantoms and allegori- 
cal shades. ‘T’he adventurers visit in turn the 
chiefs of the small istands of the Archipelago, 
which have all a symbolic signification. Bora- 
bolla the gastronome evidently represents epi- 
cureanism ; Maramma is the religious world, 
superstition ; Donjalolo is the poetic world; 
the antiquarian Oh-Oh is the symbol of erudi- | 
tion. One chapter seems to be devoted to the | 
etiquette of the Spaniards, another to the artis- | 
tic genius of the Italians, a third to French | 
mobility. I think that the island of Pimminy | 
must be the fashionable world, the society of | 
exquisites, of which Mr. Melville makes a 
sufficiently piquant satire. Itis, in two words, 
young America amusing himself with old/ 
Europe. We would not be sorry to receive 
some lessons from this young infant precocious 
and robust; our decrepitude has need of them 
and we are playing very sad comedies, but Mr. | 
Melville has taken a wrong course to indoctri- | 
nate or parody us. Of what import to us are 
the interminable excursions of Melville, Sa-| 
moah, and Jarl? What have we to do with | 
King Prello and King Xipho, who symbolize | 








feudality and military glory. Those then are | 
Our nineteenth com | 


not our present. terrors. 
tury has other enemies to combat. 

At lasta queen, Queen Hautia, who is smit- | 
ten with the traveller, takes upon herself to ab- | 


duet the young captain. From time to time | 


Hautia, who seems to be something like volup- 
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themselves, touches in turn at the shores of 
Europe or Porphyro (the morning star), anq of 
America, or the Land of Life (Vivenza), They 
visit Germany, England, Spain, Italy, Franes 
There is a filial respect and profound love jy, 
the manner in which the author speaks of 
Great Britain, worthy of notice, and a thorough 
Anglo-Saxon severity in the pity which he ace 
cords to Ireland. At last he sees France—the 
year 1848 has just commenced. 
~ * 1 x 

It will be seen that our author preserves g 
very beautiful sang-froid in contemplating our 
miseries. As soon as he sees American |an( 
this philosophic calm gives place to a yery 
lively exultation. J 

There are few lyric chants more beauti{y| 
than this: the poet is here true as to his proper 
emotion—true as to that which he expresses, 
In effect, what will vast America become where 
each year fleets of various populations arrive 
lo aggregate themselves to the old puritan and 
calvinistic nucleus of the Anglo-Saxon colony 
—what will be the genius of this new world 
as yet scarcely sketched? It is one of the 
most curious subjects for speculation and con- 


|jecture which can offer themselves to the phi- 


losopher. What one can affirm with certainty 
is that, on the one side, America is yet very {ar 
from her necessary development ; on the other, 
that she will attain it inthe same ratio that wil! 
force back Europe into the shade. The Eu- 
ropeans are too enlightened to believe that 
European civilization comprehends the past 
and the future of the world. The zones of 
light change; the march of civilization, that 
of science, the successive and constant disco- 


tuousness, sends three of her femmes de cham- | very of the truth,can not only no longer be the 


bre to Melville, armed with symbolic flowers, 


In the midst of this chaos the old theories of 
D’Holbach, the already superannuated dogmas 
of Hegel, the pantheistic algebra of Spinoza, 
are mixed and pitched together in inextricable 
confusion. ‘The philosophical commonplaces 
of the rationalistic schools are veiled under a 
thousand symbolic folds, which the author 
seems to consider something grand—let him 
know that we are completely blaséd by the 
blasphemies. 

The second volume is devoted to this ob- 
scure satire of European faiths, and the vague 
doctrines of a pantheistic scepticism. None 
of the voyagers has been able to find human 
happiness (Yillah), they do not accept volup- 
tuousness (Hautia) as sufficient compensation. 
They then make sail for Mardi, a kind of world 
in the clouds,—from metaphysical symbolism 
we pass to transparent allegory. 

Mardi is the modern political world. This 
part is the most piquant of the book. We 
are curious to learn how a republican of the 
United States judges the civilization of the 
ero, and resolves the obscure problem of 

uman destinies. Let us pass rapidly over 
the invention of the strange names with which 
Europe, France, and America are baptized by 
our author: they are Dominora (England), 
Franko (France), Ibirie (Spain), Romara 
(Rome), Apsburga (Germany), Kannida (Ca- 
nada). This harlequinade reminds us too 
much of our own Rabelais, so fruitful in ap- 
pellations, whose grotesque sound suffices to 

rovoke the pantagruelian titillation. Mr. 

elville is not a magician of this kind. He 
has good sense and ity, he would make 
out of them humor, which is not the same 
thing. 

The fantastic vessel upon which a poet, a 
philosopher, Mr. Melville, and a rabble of fa- 





which the hero never fails to send back to her. 


object of a doubt, but this vast ascendant pro- 
gression is alone conformed to the divine law 
and the divine love. 

Mr. Melville has therefore had his eyes very 
wide open to the magnificent future of his 
country: he predicts what will certainly ar- 
rive—the transformation of the whole conti- 
nent into an immense and renovated Europe. 
“It is impossible,” says he, “that Canada 
should not become independent like the United 
States: it is an event which I do not desire, 
but which I foresee; the thing must come to 
pass. It is impossible that England should 
pretend to retain her power over all the nations 
whom she has protected or hatched: the eterna! 
vicissitudes of events do not so will. The 
East has peopled the West, which in her turn 
will repeople the East—it is the eternal flux 
and reflux. Who knows but that from the 
shores of America, searcely inhabited at the 
|present day, and which will overflow in the 
course of ages, fleets of young men and grey 
sires will go forth to regenerate Europe become 
a desert, her cities ruined, and her fields 
deserts !” Despite this patriotic ardor and 
boundless confidence Mr. Melville addresses to 
his fellow citizens, under a symbolic veil, itis 
true—hard truths, and good to be understood. 
His sermon is too remarkable for us not \ 
translate it literally. “es 

When Mr. Melville has visited and criticised 
Europe and America, he turns his course 
again towards the metaphysical regions, where 
he admires, without being able to inhabit them, 
the kingdoms of Alma and the domains of Se- 
renia. Alma represents the Saviour; Serenia 
is his domain. Yillah, or human happiness, ' 
lost for ever, and Mr. Melville resigns himsel: 
to do without it. 

Such is the colossal machine invented by 
Mr. Melville. It might be compared to the 
gigantic original American panorama, now 





bulous personages of mediocre invention find | placarded on the walls of London in these 
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igantic origt nr a0 ea es 

on exhibition in the great American Hall, 
he prdigious moving of the Gulf of 
Mexico, the falls of St. Anthony and of the Mis- 
sissippi, pat by J. R. Smith, the illustrious 
artist of the United States, and covering an ex- 
tent of canvas four miles long, and representing 
more than four thousand miles of American 


terms: “ 


In the midst of this puerile and fatiguing 
confusion, among the man faults of taste and 
incoherencies which shoc the reader, talent 
and reason, as we have seen, are not wanting 
to this singular writer. The words which he 
addresses to the French deserve to be pondered. 





Thus far our Parisian critic. 

Of the criticisms of M. Chasles, who, besides 
being an eminent contributor to the Revue de 
Deux Mondes, in which the above appears as 
a leading article, and a feutlletonist of approved 
standing in the Journal des Debats, occupies 
the important post of lecturer on the literature 
of the modern languages at the Collége de 
France, and of whose early days, by the 
way, we published last week an interesting 
biographical reminiscence, connected with the 
sketch of Charles Lamb,—of M. Chasles’ cri- 
ticisms we have to acknowledge the general 
acuteness and the sympathy which, stretching 
itself across the Atlantic, solves a point or two 
on which even English critics have unneces- 
sarily mystified themselves. M. Chasles’ 
sketch of Mardi is undoubtedly the nearest 
approach to a full and fair estimation of that 
work which has proceeded from any foreign 
peo, and many critical writers in England— 
weekly and others—have tried their hands 
upon it. It gives us pleasure to say this; for 
it vastly enlarges the motives of an American 
author, when he can look to an influential 
European journal on the Continent for so cor- 
dial, appreciative a reception. It is something 
for a young American writer to have the way 
thus cleared for his introduction to the literary 
society of the old world—to be read at Paris, 
St. Petersburgh, and Madrid, as well as Lon- 
don and Edinburgh, 

It is natural, of course, that there should be 
some slight errors in the chance anecdotes of 
an American author, picked up in conver- 
sation in Paris, The alternative of Mr. Mel- 
Ville’s being a member of the regular navy or 
a privaleersman, is amusing, did we not reflect 
how unlikely an adventure it would be for the 
son of a European gentleman to try a voyage 
or two in the forecastle. There is nothing 
remarkable in the United States in a young 
man of education and of good family embark. 
ing on the sea as a common sailor. The in- 
formation of Mr. Melville, derived through 
the medium of the “ cousin,” is as true as such 
authoritative narratives generally are ; and the 
reference to his early years, with the phreno- 
logical indications of his head, as favorable 
as the appreciation in most families of the 
youthful book-writer and “ genius”—at least 
— admiration is forced. back upon them by 
— World at large. The mauvaise ite of 

érman Melville would, after all, fill a very 
a stic and highly luminous page of Mr. 
wae 8 magazine, should the author submit 
Mel ¢ Hecessary manipulation. That Mr. 
a — is a resident of New York, and not 
wiih ot is a fact, upon the authenticity of 

: we have the very best reason to con- 
pp —— ourselves, Of his married life, and 

family inspection of his pers, we sa 
nothing, for the x , 
paar. by as are not subjects of public 
- Ml. may consider himself for- 


made no mesmeric revelation of his love- 
letters, if he ever wrote any. The allusion to 
the late secretary of legation at London should 
read the brother of Mr. Melville. 

_ The substantial merit of M. Chasles’ eriti- 
cism is its reliance upon the innate evidence 
of the books themselves, which leads him at 
once to distinguish between the actual Typee 
and the fantastic Mardi. He treats the sub- 
ject in a philosophical manner, and hits upon 
the true solution :— 

Truth severe in fairy fiction drest, 
would describe all the marvellous descriptions 
of Melville. There is no exaggeration in the 
coloring of Titian at Venice. Mr. Melville is 
matter of fact at the Marquesas. 

In one respect he is an inventor, and that 
from the beginning; in the humor and charac- 
ter which he assigns to the savages. Those 
are graces borrowed altogether from civili- 
zation. Your savage is a dull, stupid fellow: 
Mr. Melville makes him good company, and 
the humor which he appears to get out of him, 
he actually, like an adroit juggler at his tricks, 
brings along with himself. There are imagi- 
nation and invention enough in Typee and 
Omoo to have saved Mr. M. from his eritic’s 
rather hasty observation on the mistake of 
memory for poetry. It is not worth while, 
at this stage of a young author's career, to 
pronounce definitively on his capabilities, but it 
is safe to say that the invention, fancy, and 
reflective powers of Mardi, are of a high 
order, and to the reader, who is not deterred 
by oceasional defects, sources of far higher 
pleasure in his last than in his earlier books. 
We have so recently given our own “de- 
velopment” of Mardi, that we find no oceasion 
to enter the field again. Mr. Melville has 
just announced a new book of nautical ad- 
venture which will bring us again into his 
company. 











Sketches of Travel. 


DRAFTS AT SIGHT ON THE SOUTH- 
WEST. 
NO. III. 
SAN JACINTO BAY. 


And now she threads her tortuous way, 
Among the bright, green islands there, 

That thickly studded o’er the bay, 
Fresh beauties lend to scenes so fair. 


San Jacinto Bay is a beautiful sheet of 
water, some twelve miles in length, and from 
one to three in width. Commencing at the 
junction of Buffalo Bayou with the San Jacinto 
River, and running south-east to Galveston 
Bay ; it is studded with pleasant little islands, 
its waters abound with fish equal to any in the 
world, and are covered in the winter months 
with an innumerable host of aquatic birds, from 
the poor, despised “ poule d’eau ” to the epicu- 
rean “ Canvas-back”’ and the stately swan. 

Its shores present great advantages to emi- 
grants, especially those of smaller means, and 
without what is termed a large “ force” or 
number of negroes. Being within a short dis- 
tance of two of the largest cities, the farmers 
find a ready market for vegetables, fruit, and 
wood—all of which in most other sections of 
the country are of no other use than for home 
consumption. Besides these, the prairies afford 
an excellent winter and summer range for 
cattle—and a well managed dairy might be 
rendered very profitable. 

There are, however, some drawbacks, and 
rather serious ones. ‘The prairies are perfectly 
level, not rolling as they are further north ; and 
when more water falls than the earth can im- 





the spirituel gentleman in Paris 


bibe, it stands upon the surface until slowly 
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evaporated by the sun. This not only causes 
much sickness, but unfits the ground for travel- 
ling sometimes for months. 

Then the soil is comparatively poor and not 
easily worked, besides which the corn and cot- 
ton crops are more uncertain than they are 
further up the country. But the mosquitoes 
would be to me the greatest objection to a 
residence there. At intervals of two or three 
years they make their appearance in incredible 
numbers; so mucli so that at times the farmers 
are forced to build large fires at night for the 
protection of their cattle and horses, who 
will crowd around them, and by standing in the 
smoke obtain a temporary quittance from these 
most annoying insects. 

On your right hand as you enter San 
Jacinto from Galveston Bay, immediately 
above Cedar Point is Cedar Bayou, a stream 
or rather creek navigable some twelve miles 
for vessels drawing from five to seven feet of 
water. Here, Lafitte repaired, wooded, and 
watered his vessels. 

This Bay and the bayou were, as a Texan 
would say, his “ stamping ground.” And here 
he lay, like a spider in his den, awaiting his 
prey. His fort and a collection of huts were 
upon Galveston Island, but his vessels, when 
not engaged in active service, were probably 
kept in the inlets of the Bay ; and one can find 
many traces and marks of the pirate camps 
upon their shores. 

When any considerable booty had been 
taken he crowded sail for the Louisiana shore, 
and running up one of those outlets or Bayous 
west of the Balize, found a hearty welcome 
and a ready market among the planters of the 
interior. 

They purchased his ill-gotten wares, re- 
shipped them to New Orleans, sold them 
without incurring any risk themselves at a 
large advance, and in this way many of the 
planters acquired large fortunes. 

To return to the Bay. Two long but nar- 
row islands lie upon either side, near the mouth 
—Cattle Island upon the right, Spilman’s 
upon the left; behind these are two of those 
small bays of which I have made previous 
mention—Morgan’s and Gorse Creek Bays— 
the latter but a small affair. 

Passing these islands you will find upon 
your right a small collection of houses, enjoy- 
ing the title of Louisville. Here are the ship- 
yards, and the only ones in this part of the 
country—the worms being so destructive in 
the waters of the lower bay, that the “ ways” 
are entirely destroyed in a few months alter 
being laid in the water. ' 

Behind the neck of land upon which the 
ship-yards are located is Scott’s Bay—next 
above this, Bloodgood Bay—and on the oppo- 
site side of the Channel are Perkins’s and 
Brown’s islands. 

Hidden from sight by the two latter isa sheet 
of water known as Peggy’s Bay—being so 
named from a somewhat notorious personage— 
Peggy McCormick—who owns or did own, 
the Teague of land upon which the battle of 
San Jacinto was fought. 

Peggy achieved immortality by ber dauntless 
courage, not at, but after the aforesaid battle. 

Not a whit cared she for Rusk or Houston, 
Cos or Santa Anna—for Texan or Mexican, 
but the idea that they should have had the 
audacity to fight a battle upon her land, and 
that too without even saying “by your leave,” 
was something too aggravating for her Mile- 
sian blood to bear. 

It would seem that her excessive indignation 
and agitation at such unparalleled sat types 
upon their part must have temporarily over- 
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powered her, and prevented her taking any de. 
cisive measures in or on the premises until too 
late, or doubtless broomstick in hand, Peggy 





ported by one, was divided. Unfortunate spin- 
ning-wheels found themselves divorced for 
life from all their former ties and connexions 3 


had sallied forth and pegged away with re- 
morseless violence at both the trespassers upon | many many years, parted to meet no more: 
her soil, in short, the entire army—each man with his 

On the day after the battle, however, she | back load of assorted plunder, resembled for 
determined that the victorious General should | all the world some hage association of foot 
feel the full weight and power of woman's | pedlars, got up on “ social” principles, for the 
first, best weapon of offensive or defensive express purpose of victimizing at one fell 
war—her tongue ; and so, in not the most ami-| swoop (or swop) all the old women in the 
cable mood in the world, presented herself be- | country. That their backs groaned under their 
fore Houston. | unwonted burdens made no difference to them, 

Without obtaining permission, inquiring if nor did it prevent their making fresh addition 
he were in, or with any in fact of the customary | to their treasures every day. 
preliminaries, in she marched boldly up to; Old booty was rejected for new, and the road 
the bed where the General lay—fretful and | over which they passed presented something 
irritated from the effect of a wounded leg. _| such an appearance as the streets of our city 

“ Ginral,” said she, “take yer men off me | might be supposed to exhibit, if at that precise 
legge,” (league—of land.) |moment, on some first day of May, when one 

“Madam,” began the General, always) half the furniture and luggage of the inhabit- 
urbene when the fair sex are concerned, but ants is in a state of migration, an earthquake 
his speech was cut short by Peggy’s re- should suddenly occur, and all the contents of 
iterating, the various vehicles of transportation be thrown 

“Take yer men off me legge, I say.” helter skelter, promiscuously, and sown broad- 

“Indeed, madam, the army will move as cast over the pavements. 
soon as possible.” Fate so willed it, that while Urrea’s division 

“ But I say take yer men off me legge im-| was upon the Colorado, one of his scouting, 
mediately.” At this last volley, aceompanied | plundering parties, fell in with a saw-mill. 
by a corresponding approach upon the part | Had they discovered the longitude without ever 
of the assailant, as though, like the old man having heard of such a thing before—or had 
in the spelling-book who found words and | that very uncertain individual, the “ Man in 
grass ineffectual, she was about tocommence the Moon,” with dog, and bush, and lantern— 
the vi et armis mode of argument, the usual all his paraphernalia complete—made his ap- 
patience and urbanity of the sorely tried com-| pearance, and invited them to partake of the 
mander resigned its functions; and poor) green cheese of which his kingdom is sup- 
Peg was hurried home under the protection posed to be formed, they certainly could not 
of a military escort. | have been more astonished. 

No stranger is ever ciceroned over the field) What use in the world this curious affair 
of battle without hearing of her speech,—it could be put to, they could not imagine; but 
will be quoted in after ages. And all must, ever treacherous themselves, they are ever 
suspicious of others; and after a long and 


shovel and tongs that had kept company for 





admit that although her style of oratory might 


not have been classically beautiful, it was cer- | 
tainly to the point. 
On leaving Brown’s Island the Bay assumes 


warm consultation upon the subject, all pro- 
‘nounced it some cunning and devilish device 
of the enemy, one not to be approached save 


the appearance of a river, the width not ex- 
ceeding a mile; and after a detour of some a few years later, and been sufficiently fortu- 
two or three miles to the left, you arrive at| nate to have read Macaulay, something like a 


with an overwhelming force. Had they lived 


the junction of the two streams. |new “ Rye-House” plot, or a “ Guy Fawkes” 
Upon the right bank stands Lynchburg, and | affair of that kind, would have probably sug- 
= apr ae ne ner see os eager itself to their vivid and fear-excited 
with a few huts, dignified as houses and imaginations. 
stores—the latter driving an_ insignificant | Be this as it may—-off they started to pro- 
trade, with whiskey, tobacco, and coffee, for its cure assistance. ‘This being obtained, the du- 
— ‘bious and dangerous affair was regularly 
ach place also boasts now of a saw-mill;| invested ; and when after a slow and gradual 
and had this been the case in 1836, or had the approach on_all sides, they found that it did 
new steam-mill been in operation upon the | not go off, their valor, cupidity, and curiosity 
Bayou, itis rather doubtful whether the Mexi- | combined, so got the better of their discretion, 
can army would have camped so quietly in its | that a general rush was made for the building. 


vicinity. 

The ignorance of the Mexicans who com- 
posed the army of invasion was almost incre- 
dible ; everything that they saw was new to 
their eyes, and very simple and everyday 
affairs to us, became to them, matters of great 
wonder and profound astonishment. Such 
ideas as steamboats and saw-mills had never 
hitherto crossed their benighted minds ; and 
thereby hangs a tale ; which, as I have no par- 
ticular desire to fight over the renowned battle 
of San Jacinto until my next, I may as well 
now relate :— 

As soon as the invading army entered the 
settlements, the privates commenced loading 
themselves with miscellaneous and_hetero- 
geneous plunder of every sort and description ; 
that they knew not the use of an article was to 
them no reason for letting it alone, as long as 
it had evidently been of some value to some 
one ; off it went, and if too large to be trans- 


| Here was something new, surprising, and un- 
heard-of. What could be the use of all that 
, complicated and curious collection of wheels 
‘and levers; what did that enormous saw and 
the log carriage mean; unless indeed this was 
some newly-invented and horrible machine of 
those “ diablos-los- Yankees,” to shoot off that 
pile of huge logs,as so many gigantic arrows, 
against the invincible and glorious army of 
invasion. 

One sentiment, however, prevailed—that of 
regret, of deep, unfeigned regret, that the 
whole affair could not be carried off bodily as 
it was ; and to remedy this as well as they 
might, they laid their heads together to concoct 
plans and devise ways and means to detach 
the more portable parts of the vast machine 
and pack te off. 

Some went to work upon the wheels, some 
upon the saw, and all were making themselves 





busy and useful, doing or trying to do some- 











Sasha | 
thing, when an unfortunate wretch, whose da 
of birth must surely have been marked with 
a black stone, seized upon the lever of the 
saw-gate as his share of the plunder, pulled it 
down, and off she went, with more than g 
extra head on. . 

Language fails to describe the resy|t- and 
the reader must imagine if he can the preci d 
tate retreat of the valorous foe. Some ato 
ed their horses, many had no time to spare 
even for that, and not a hero turned head or 
drew rein, until within sight of camp, aad 
when the ceaseless and horrid din of the over. 
tasked mil! had faded away in the distance. 

Had Mrs, Lot been one-half as wise, she 
never would have been changed into a mora| 
pillory, or remained above ground long enough 
to have been chipped in bits by the “ Dead 
Sea” gentry, and brought home by them to 
give an antique flavor to their Expedition. 


P,P 
A MONTH AMONG THECATAMOUNTS 
(Concluded from the last number.) 


Tue mouth of the gulf was large, and its 
sides just sufficiently rough and irregular to 
admit of climbing down by the exercise of the 
most unremitting care and toil. Each was 
solemnly impressed with a sense of the imni- 
nent peril of the undertaking. They felt that 
one false step might prove utterly irretrievable, 
After an hour’s progress the little party came 
together on a ledge about twenty feet from the 
top. Blanched with terror, two of the Indians 
here signified their determination to go no fur- 
ther; and notwithstanding all the entreaties of 
their leader, actually set out on their return. 
“ Go then,” cried Sam, “ you who call your- 
selves Catamount braves. Hasten home, that 
you may catch fish for your masters the Wal- 
ly oshers.” Galled by these taunts, the poor 
fellows paused and looked irresolutely into the 
abyss, and then, mournfully shaking their 
heads, continued their ascent. The sailor's 
reproaches were, however, intended less {or 
eflect on the individuals addressed, whom he 
had no hopes of recalling, than upon the one 
who had as yet shown no signs of defection. 
This was a remarkably athletic man, on 
whom Sam had bestowed the merited cogno- 
men of Big Fist. He maintained, however, an 
ominous silence; and although he recom- 
menced the descent with his leader, it was 
evidently with great trepidation. After a tew 
yards’ further progress, there was another 
pause. The sulphur line was still nearly 
thirty feet beneath them. ' 

“Big Fist is a great brave,” at length said 

the Indian, “ but he pare, ane ey 
squaw and her pappoose. He will go back. 
, ta his pistols, and the 
Indian shook with terror. The idea of being 
driven at the pistol’s mouth into the depths ¢ 
what seemed an infernal cavern, complete'y 
overcame him. : 

« Big Fist is not a brave,” he said, “ he is 4 
child ; let him go back.” 

After waiting a reasonable time for the other 
to recover his composure, and finding no like- 
lihood of that event, our hero dismissed hi, 
and continued his journey alone. After several 
hours more of persevering effort, he succeeded 
in attaining the locality of the long-coveted 
treasure. At this depth he also found more 
safe and commodious resting-places; and 
while taking breath in one of these, he bega” 
to reflect on the singular and unexampled chs- 
racter of his recent adventures. The whole 
marvellous chapter of events, subsequent to his 
being placed in irons on board the Thunder- 
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passed in ra id review before him. The 
pe wemarkable phenomenon which he bad 
witnessed, and his present extraordinary posi- 
tion in particular, seemed like the creations of 
some wild and feverish dream. | He began to 
doubt whether he had not in reality suffered the 
last penalty of the law on shipboard, and whe- 
ther he was not now the victim of some strange 

mortem delusions. But as the admission 
of this fact, coupled with the strong sulphurous 
odors that were rising around him, would form 
the basis of another disagreeable postulate, lhe 
hastened to disabuse his mind of the idea. No 
further obstacle opposed itself to his designs. 
The sulphur was to be had for the gathering. 
He was imbedded as it were in brimstone. 
He had prudently provided himself with a bag 
to receive the precious dust, albeit at the ex- 
pense of a garment usually considered indis- 
nsable. This was soon filled, and he joy- 
fully bade adieu to his gloomy quarters. 

If the return from Avernus is more difficult 
than the descent, as by high authority we are 
taught, it fortunately was not so with the vol- 
cano. Toascend was comparatively easy ; and 
just at the time when the Indians were begin- 
ning to despair of his safety, Sam, pale with 
fatigue, and white with sulphur, emerged 
from the crater, and appeared suddenly in their 
midst. A momentary alarm at the unexpected 
apparition gave way to the most unbounded 
delight. Sam greeted them al! cordially, and 
magnanimously abstained from all allusion to 
the defection of his companions. After the 
necessary delays for rest and refreshment, and 
the procurement of a supply of lava as a sub- 
stitute for lead, the camp was broken up, and 
the whole party set out for home. Thither, in 
due time and without further adventure, they 
safely arrived. They were received with all 
the honors of a successful war party. The 
Indians, of course, vaunted loudly of their indi- 
vidual feats, but were unanimous in awarding 
to Sam the chief credit of the enterprise. His 
reputation continued to rise. He succeeded, 
after a few days’ labor, in manufacturing a 
very palpable article of gunpowder. If not 
equal to Dupont’s best, the difference, probably, 
could scarcely have been told by the unfortu- 
nate recipient of a missile which had felt its 
propelling power. He now exercised his com- 
panions daily in the use of the musket, and, 
prepared at all points, they fearlessly awaited 
the expected attack. 

The Wallygoshers came. The scouts re- 
ported them three hundred strong. It was an 
immense army for the wilderness. Never be- 
fore had the forests of the North rang to so 
many war-whoops. The Catamounts were 
dismayed. The warriors of their tribe scarcely 
amounted to eighty men. By Sam’s advice 
their several villages in the interior had been 
deserted, and the women and children, with 
all the stores of provisions, had been assembled 
in what might be properly considered their 
capital. Jt was evening when the runners 
came in with the startling intelligence. They 
had left the invading ariny about twenty miles in 
the interior. A council was immediately held, 
at which much sage advice was wasted. In 
the midst of their deliberations, another mes- 
Senger glided noiselessly into the room and 
stood beside the council . Although evi- 
set fteighted with tidings, he waited to be 


a Wind-wing 
him speak,” 
Thus adjured, the scout replied that the 
ly were encamped five miles distant, and 
their numbers had not been exaggerated. 
They evidently meditated a night attack. All 


has news,” said a chief, “ let 
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Was now anxiety and incertitude. Sam was 


ery inquired for. No opinion, indeed, was 
offered, uncoupled with the proviso of its meet- 


ing his approbation. Our hero was in reality 
president of the Congress and generalissimo of 
the army. Much surprise was expressed at 
his absence at so important a crisis, when 
suddenly his well-known voice was heard: 

* The Catamounts do not know their friends,” 
said Sam, stepping into the centre of the room, 
painted and appareliled in all respects like his 
companions. It was a master-stroke of policy. 
A marimar of approbation ran around the room, 
and showed that the compliment was appreci- 
ated. If increased personal security was one 
of Sam’s motives for the transformation, he had 
sagacity enough to say nothing about so trifling 
a circumstance. 

In the midst of the alarm our hero was per- 
fectly cool. He had a few words to say, and 
begged his brethren to open their ears wide. 
He was ready to fight. His little band were 
already under arms. But it was on one condi- 
tion. No torturing of prisoners was to be 
allowed in case of success, and the horrible 
and unnatural banquet was to be strictly prohi- 
bited. Although these singular requirements 
were listened to with unbounded amazement, 
the emergency was such as to insure the 
ready compliance of the savages. Sam now 
advised an immediate attack. His company 
would take the lead and be prepared to pour in 
a broadside upon the enemy as soon as the out- 
posts were alarmed. In regard to the remain- 
der of the army, he thought that about all the 
service that would be required at their hands 
would be to execute the Catamount war-whoop 
with variations, in the most approved style, and 
with the least possible regard to economy of 
wind. The musketeers would take no part in 
this concert, but would occupy their time in 
reloading their pieces for a second discharge. 
The plan was not a bad one. The night was 
dark, and the little army succeeded in getting 
within a few rods of the encampment before they 
were discovered. ‘They had approached in a 
semicircular shape, half surrounding the enemy, 
and were sufficiently scattered to make their 
numbers appear much larger than they really 
were. 

Never before had an Indian battle been 
commenced in such a manner. At the first 
appearance of commotion in the camp, the 
infantry poured in a volley. 

This was duly followed up by the serenaders, 
and if not to the edification of the Wallygosh- 
ers, yet so decidedly to that of Sam, that he 
found himself standing, with his musket un- 
loaded, still listening in utter astonishment to 
the infernal noises, when all his companions 
were ready for a seeond discharge. Too dis- 
creet, however, to let this little blunder be 
known, he gave the word to fire, and went 
through the pantomime himself with all due 
gravity. The renewed firing was, of course, 
the signal for renewed yells, and as by this 
time the enemy also “ gave tongue,” a scene 
of tumult and uproar ensued for the next five 
minutes that would have put Pandemonium 
to the blush. But the contest was too un- 
equal to last. Dismay pervaded the enemy’s 
ranks. The mysterious weapons could not 
be withstood, and the signal for flight was 
given. If the retreat was not conducted with 
skill equal to that of some masterly perfor- 
mances of that kind on record, the chief ob- 
ject of the movement was, nevertheless, 
gained. 

It has been said that there were three hun- 
dred warriors in the invading army. They 
fled in three hundred different Saivetions. And 
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—— 
so uiterly terrified were some of the fugitives, 
that Sam entertained serious doubts whether, 
like the hero of the cork leg, they might not 
still be in progressive motion. 

Daylight revealed to the vietors but few 
traces of battle. The enemy had succeeded 
in carrying off their killed and wounded, who 
were probably not numerous, But the victory 
was complete, and had been accomplished 
without the slightest loss to the conquerors. 
The little army returned home in a sort of 
triumphal procession; where festivities and 
abundant rejoicings ensued. Sam had reached 
the very acme of Arctic fame. He was the 
deliverer of his country—the great father of 
the Catamount nation. But notwithstanding 
these unusual paternal honors, he began to 
feel a longing to return to civilized life. He 
had now been about two months on shore. 
The idea of spending a winter in his adopted 
land was insupportable. But how should he 
return? There seemed but one feasible plan, 
and even that was fraught with danger. 

The return of the ships might soon be ex- 
pected, and he felt if he ever again trode 
his native soil, it must be through their 
agency. But the chances of being able to 
avail himself of even these hazardous means 
were exceedingly small. He determined, 
however, to be prepared to take advantage of 
such opportunity, if it occurred. Fortune had 
lately been so lavish of her favors, that he 
began to look with some degree of confidence 
for their continuance, and resolved, if possible, 
to make even his enemies contribute to his 
ends, His abode was on the immediate coast 
of the sea, and his own lodge, in particular, 
occupied an eminence which commanded an 
extensive view of that element. It had been 
selected, indeed, for that especial reason. 
With the aid of assistants, who were kept in 
profound ignorance of his designs, he main- 
tained an almost continual watch for the 
vessels. In the meantime he had still an eye 
for the “main chance.” The silver fox, the 
ermine, the otter, and several other varieties 
of those harmless little animals, upon whose 
beautiful coverings mankind look with such 
covetous eyes, abounded in the Catamount 
country. He now encouraged frequent hunt- 
ing and trapping parties, in which these 
“small deer” became the priocipal objects of 
search. A taste for their flesh was easily 
created or imagined, and while his companions 
devoured the careases with epicurean guséo, 
Sam carefully cured and stored away the 
hides. In this way he soon accumulated a 
stock, which, if he could successfully trans- 
port to his own country, would prove a 
treasure of no inconsiderable magnitude. 

It was at the dawn of a September mornin 
that the longing eyes of the exile were lade 
dened with the sight of a sail standing down 
the bay. 

To transfer his store of peltry from the 
lodge to a large canoe, which he had long 
kept in readiness for the purpose, was the 
work of a few minutes, and long before the 
earliest of his adopted brethren had snuffed 
the morning air, Sam and his richly freighted 
craft were outward bound. He had continued 
to wear his Indian dress and paint since the 
affair with the Wallygoshers, and now relied 
with confidence on the sufficiency of his dis- 
guise. There was no difficulty in attracting 
the attention of those on board the ship, 
whieh proved to be the much dreaded Thun- 
derbolt. The sight of a boat was too unusual 
in these desert seas to pass without notice. 
The vessel even deviated from its course to 
meet him, and he was readily admitted on 
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board. There he 
trapper, who had been sojourning among the 
savages, and had assimilated to their mode of 
life. He was desirous of returning with his 
furs to the civilized world, and would either 
work his passage or pledge a portion of his 
merchandise for the debt. He found it easy 
to conclude a bargain with the commander, 
whose sympathies were awakened in behalf) 
of so bold and solitary an adventurer. But 
he was informed that he would be obliged to 
go to Plymouth, as that would be the first 
port at which the vessel would touch. It was 
the very place. His heart leaped at the name. 
The song of the Pilgrim Fathers sounded in 
his ears. The stars and stripes were once 
more floating above him. Dim visions of 
interminable processions, with waving flags 
and hideous music, came back to memory, 
followed by fragmentary thoughts of day- 


break bells, and national salutes, and speeehes, | 


shouts, and toasts. But when, after some two 
months’ sail, instead of the Plymouth of his 


expectations, he beheld one of the great sea-| 


ports of the island-realm, and learned, by the 
remarks which he heard around him, that he 
was really in England—tyrannical, wicked 
England—his heart for a moment misgave 
him. He knew very well that the British 
government laid claims to all the unappro- 
riated territory of the world, and did not 
oubt that his wares would be confiscated by 
reason of having been procured within the 
government domain. 

Whether even his personal liberty would 
be safe, was also a matter of fearful conjec- 
ture. But he had the prudence to exercise a 
virtue which had often before served him, and 
which now saved him from merited derision. 
He kept still. The recipe will be found a 
valuable one to all those unfortunate indi- 
viduals afflicted with the malady described in 
the outset of this history. 

It is needless to say that our hero was most 
agreeably disappointed in his fortunes. The 
Queen did not seize his peltries or his person. 
On the contrary, he found a ready market for 
the former, and became the astonished pos- 
sessor of a sum of money unknown in the 
history of his family for many generations. 
To make as sure as possible of retaining it, 
he engaged a passage to the land of liberty in 


a vessel which was to sail in about three | 
weeks. Gaining courage by delay, he occu-. 
ied the interim in making a flying tour of the | 


island, after the fashion of certain distinguished 
travellers in America. Believing himself to 
have become fully acquainted with the genius 
of the people, their social and political charac- 
ter, their habits, pursuits, tastes, religion, and 
laws, he designs. if no more favorable spec 
lation offers itself, to enlighten the public 
with his views on these subjects in three 
volumes, octavo. 

My readers will be happy, in conclusion, to 
hear that Mr. Smyler has returned in safety 
to his native land. He is elated with his suc- 
cess, and talks at times of resuming the fur 
trade in some other quarter. He has taken a 
dislike to the hyperborean regions, and partly 
disclosed to my informant a plan for procur- 
ing peltries somewhere within the tropics. He 
may fail in finding the warmly clad animals 
under the Equator, but Sam is a New Eng- 
lander, and if he goes, will probably not re- 
turn euapbyhanded, 

Tue Ace.-—“ The great misfortune of the pre- 
sent age is, that one can’t stand on one’s feet, 
without calling to mind that one is not standing 
on one’s head.” —Guesses at Truth, 


passed himself off for a| 


‘usually establish the undeserving. We think, 
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CATULLUS. 


Selections from Catullus, for the Use of Classi-| 
cal Students; with English Notes. By) 
G. G. Covkesley, M.A., one of the Assist- | 
ant Masters at Eton. Revised, with Addi- 
tional Notes, by C. A. Bristed, late B.A. 
Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Stanford & Swords. 


To the neatly printed volume, bearing on its 
title page the above inscription, we cordially 
extend the editorial greeting. Of the author 
himself it is not our purpose at present to | 
speak—* his position is defined :” and no 
change of dynasty will be likely to dislodge 
him trom the comfortable quarters he has ob- 
tained on Parnassus, in which time does not 


however, in the words of the editor’s preface, 

that it is greatly to be regretted “ that a poet 

of so much merit and distinctive character as 

Catullus, should be so little known to Ameri- 

can students.” If Ovid, by no means charge- 

able with coyness or affected reserve, has ven- 
tured to term him “ lascivus” while the cen- 

|sure applies far more justly to himself; such 
an objection as this the discriminating taste of 
the editor will completely obviate for the fu- 

ture; for like a skilful physician who while 

_he points out the disease prescribes the remedy, 
he has in the volume before us, fully recognis- 
ing the complaint, removed its cause. And it 
_is pleasing to reflect that an author, whom the 
/Romans of his day regarded as worthy of a 
| station beside their favorite Virgil, and whom 
| modern critics unite in regarding as one of the 
| finest models of elegant Latinity we possess, 
ise soon to become more 


should thus prom 
|widely popular. Apart from the intrinsic 


| merit of the editor’s labors, we cannot refrain | 


| from expressing our gratification at this new 
|evidence among us of an increased taste for 
‘the refinement and tender beauty of classical 
literature, It must not be denied that this is 


\a growing taste, when our young men of 


| wealth and cultivated intellect are willing to 
devote a portion of their leisure to the labori- 
|ous task of annotation, that others, too, may 
drink healthful and pure draughts from the 


| same bright fountains whose waters they have 
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and of everything that could give a wrong bias 
to character in process of development, at 4 
period of life the most susceptible. The ee 
lections in this volume, we acknowledge fl 
very carefully made, and generally free ion 
all impropriety of allusion or grossness of ey. 
pression. The notes of the editor (distin. 
guished by the letter E) are commonly clea; 
full, and to the point, giving credit’ where 
credit is due, and entering very little into may. 
ters apart fron their proper sphere. Yet yo 
could wish*that they were still more frequent 
and numerous; many allusions uninte|ligih\p 
toa boy at school, or even in College, are 
passed over in silence; in some cases whole 
pages are without a single explanatory remark. 
And again, difficult passages are skipped over 
“ sicco pede.” 

The principie laid down in the preface, that 
“the example of those scholars who study 
pocket editions without notes is not to be com. 
mended or imitated,” is one with which we en- 
tirely agree, and much do we wish that the 
editor, in his own case, had given no encou- 
ragement to the practice. On one point we 
are glad to observe that he has enlarged; and 
that is the metrical analysis of the odes, and 
the beauties of the versification. His remarks 
are generally quite satisfactory, though we are 
sorry to see that the printer has sometimes 
made his nomenclature contradict his metrical 
tables. In one or two instances we differ from 
the editor’s arrangement. In carm. 30, we 
would prefer calling the last foot an iambus 
instead of a pyrrhic ; in carm. 34 we would di- 
vide the glyconic differently, and substitute 
for the dactyl and amphimacer a choriambus, 
followed by an iambus. We think Ramsay's 
remark worthy of notice, that the initial {oot 
was originally a trochee (for which, subse- 
quently, the usual substitutions were admitted) 
forming with the final iambus, a second chori- 
ambus. Nor do we consider the remark about 
synapheia correct, for it is contradicted by 
several lines in the 61st ode :— 








Uxor in thalamo est tibi, 

Ore floridulo nitens.—V. cxxxii.-iii. 
Noscitetur ab omnibus, 

Et pudicitiam sue.—V. cixiii—iv., &c. 


While bestowing upon the work itself, both 





whilom found of a pleasant sweetness. In this 
respect the editor of Catullus deserves as- 
suredly very high praise; since his return 
from abroad, his pen and personal influence 
have been steadily and successfully exerted in 
| the cause of classical learning. But to return 


| 


| to the book itself. The work professes to be 


a selection from the poems of Catullus, based, 


| previous English edition, and would thus seem 
to relieve the editor from all responsibility as 
\to the matter admitted into the text. As the 
| editor, however, has claimed the privilege of 
| exercising some freedom with regard to the re- 
| jection or admission of selections, we think he 
might have gone a little further, and pruned 
away some few things that slightly mar the 
otherwise unobjectionable appearance of the 
| pieces here presented; we would instance, in 
particular, the last stanza but one of the 
eleventh ode. Whatever argument may be 
adduced for the reproduction of the classic au- 
thors entire, on the fact of repeated de- 


mands for the complete works of our older dra- 
matists, will answer well enough for a full, 
elaborate edition, and to this we offer no oe 
tion—these are for bearded men ; but in selec- 
tions for schools, the very term selection ought 
to imply the exclusion of anything indelicate, 





artistically and mechanically, due praise, we 
| must, in justice to our readers and te the editor 
| himself, state that there are many typographi- 
‘cal errors besides those collected in the list o! 
_“ errata” —arising either from the editor's want 
of experience in correcting the press, or from 
‘the irksomeness of such drudgery. In carm. 

2, last line, zonam ligatum, and in note 7 lac- 
‘ryumla. On p. 15, in the extract from Juv. 


y.| With the permission of the compiler, upon a | matho, in carm. 8, |, 6, fiebunt ; on p. 25, note, 


| 


‘several quantities wrongly marked ; on p. 3°, 


] 

Sermio for Sirmio, and ‘Bythynia for Bithynia, 
which error also occurs on p. 48, and a sim 
lar one on p. 38, in Ilythyia ; on p. 54, in text, 
pennipese ; on p. 138, in text, Interia and met- 
tetur; and elsewhere, Luodamia, dabour for 
dabam, vulpnus for vulpinus, statute twice | 
n. 61, p. 78, and a number of others, which we 
have marked, in a hasty perusal, on the marg'" 
of our copy. 

We have only one or two rem nme 
about the editor’s Annotations. arm. 1!\. '. 
17, tua opera, “on account of you,” more 4 
terally, “it is all your doing ;” we can hardly 
regard the latter as “ more literally ;" \t! at 
any rate a very free kind of literal renderiDg: 
Carm. vii. v. 11, “ Curiosi ;” the editor might 
have compared Hor. Epod. xvii. 77, “ ut 'ps° 
pnosti curiosus,” &c.; and on the satiric em 
ployment of “ Pudica et proba,” in carm. xlii., 


arks to make 
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the “Tu pudica, tu proba” of Hor. 
40. As he deemed it worth while 
the singular departure from analogy 
in the use of the long syllable in the second 
foot of 1. 25, carm. Ixi., might have noted 
the equally singular introduction, in carm. 
jy. L. 10, of the tribrach, as a resolution 
of the base. ‘The editor has abstained, perhaps 
pur ly, from correcting several errors of his 
rgplecestor, but we cannot see for what rea- 
son—the boy reads and receives them in good 
faith, and thus may, we think, justly lay at the 
editor’s door a charge of leading him astray. 
Surely it is inaccurate, in carm. Ixiv. v. 145, 
to say that “ Apisci” is another form for “ adi- 
pisci,” as it is also in verse 202, to quote Lu- 
cretius as an authority for the o in profundo 
being long.—Lueret. bk. i. v. 89, 


last line, ¢ 
Epod. xvil. 
to mention 


Ex utraque pari malarum parte prdfusa est 
Sin ea, que fructas qudmque es, periere prdfusa 
Bk. iii, 953. 

And so in a dozen places where profundo is 
the last word, and its first syllable is the third 
syllable of a dactyl. In fact the present line 
is the only instance of the lengthening of the 
first syllable in any respectable poet before the 
time of Avianus, Claudian, &c. In the present 
selection, carm. xx., last line, profundit occurs 
in a pure iambic verse, with o necessarily 
short. 

Before closing we must enter our protest 
against the resuscitation, in the present age 
of progress and this now classic city, of those 
abominable Greek types that disgraced New 
York reprints of classical works some twenty 
or thirty years ago. We mean those where 
the accents are separate from the letters, and 
appear to be scattered by the printer much at 
random, as a sower would scatter seed. For 
some fantastic results in Greek accentuation, 
consequent on such a process, we would refer 
the “curiosi” to the extract in n. xiii. p. 51. 
We have pointed out these small matters in 
the expectation that a second edition will be 
speedily called for, in which we hope to see 
them corrected, and the editor exercising more 
freely his powers of critic and commentator, 
for which in these selections there is good 
need, and for which by tact, talent, and educa- 
tion he seems admirably qualified. 





LAW VERSUS THE DEMAGOGUES. 


A Lecture on the Nature of Law, delivered be- 
fore the Chrestomathian Society of St. John’s 
College, New York. By Rev. J. W. Cum- 
mings, D.D., of St. Patrick's Cathedral, N. Y. 
Tribune Printing Office. 


TueRe is a sentence of Lyell’s book of travels 
against which this address would protest. It 
is this—*Tt ought to serve as a warning, and 
afford serious matter of reflection to the re- 
publicans of America, that a church which re- 
quires the prostration of the intellect in matters 
of faith and discipline, and which is most am- 
bitious of worldly power, is also of all others 
the most willing to co-operate with the ultra- 
democratic party. Are ‘the priests conscious 
of having embarked in a common cause with 
demagogue, and that they must, like him, 
derive their influence from courting the passions, 
Preden, and ignorance of the people?” 

hatever ground there has been for the ex- 
Pression of this opinion, we have here a Ro- 
manist clergyman, before a society of a Jesuit 
College, denouncing eism, and as- 
Serting that authority of law which is at times 
80 un e to passions, &c., of the 


he orator considered law, ethically, as a 
Principle of eternal obligation, with its ant in 


the sublime words of Hooker, “in the bosom 
of God.” As a corollary, he urged that “ no 
man is free before the law, for no man is free 
to be just or unjust, moral or immoral, as he 
pleases. Moreover it follows, from what we 
have seen, that the power of the law is whole 
and entire, irrespective of the will of its sub- 
jects. If the law is just its subjects are bound 
to obey it, and are not free to vote i: down, or 
put it away for another. He who has power 
to promulgate a law has the power to modify, 
or ever revoke it; but this power is invested 
in him in consequence of his official character 
as God’s representative, and not because the 
public voice or opinion may approve of his 
doing so.” Before this principle all exclusive 
theories of utility and majorities crumble to 
the dust. Sir Charles should read this de- 
nunciation of a majority per se from the divine 
of St. Patrick’s :— 

“ As to the voice of the majority, as a guaran- 
tee that all wiil go right and no one have reason 
to complain, there is a contradiction in terms. 
The existence of a majority implies the existence 
of a dissentient minority. Even as an interpreter 
of law, the majority is an uncommissioned au- 
thority, but if it is to be the framer of the law, the 
source of the principle of obligation, gracious 
heavens! what a tyrannical and rabid task-master 
the reflecting few will become subjected to, when 
that many-headed monster, the mob, is crowned 
as sovereign—not only—but as God! Modern 
Republicans recognise in the yell of the mob the 
voice of their God; the ancient Romans prover- 
bially hailed that divinity as a ‘ dangerous beast.’ 
‘ Vulgus mala bestia est.’ 

“ But for the philosopher nothing is more ab- 
surd than to place the legislative power in the 
power of tumultuary numbers. Why should the 
intelligent minority bend to the decision of a ma- 
jority carried away by the fury of its passions, led 
perhaps by the nose in the wrong direction by a 
windy demagogue? Who is to decide between 
them? Is the majority infallible authority? 
Where is the advantage of appealing to this tri- 
bunal, which would render lynch law the nor- 
mal rule of society; give us a thousand tyrants 
to deliver us from one, and substitute for the tri- 
bunals of the Jand, the oracles of all popular lead- 
ers who flourished from Robespierre and Marat to 
Prudhon and Ledru Rollin, from Catiline to 
Mazzini, from Wat Tyler and Guy Faux to Mike 
Walsh and Captain Rynders ?” 


We believe the experience of the world has 
been of late sufficiently freshened on the point 
of the utter inability of the people to make 
laws, for the very simple reason that they are 
already ordained. ‘lhe moral laws of the 
world, the guiding restraints of human nature, 
are as immutable in their conditions as the 
physical. Until man is able to walk on his 
head or water to run up hill, gravitation to as- 
cend, or we see any other as striking reversal 
of the operations of nature, it is not worth 
while for us to attempt the overthrow of those 
higher relations, to contend with which is to 
sacrifice the best interests of the individual, 
and of society. 

On this head our orator will valiantly chop 
logic with all comers :— 


“ We must examine briefly the second term of 
the proposition, ‘ Every people has a right to make 
its own laws.’ What is the meaning of the word 
law? It means either the law itself or the form 
of the law. If it means the form it is conceded, 
or not. If it means the law itself, then the legis- 
lating power of the people will be guided by some 
superior reason, or will not be so guided. If it 
will be so guided, then the people are not supreme, 
and the modern theory of their right to legislate 
falls to the ground. If it will not be so guided, 
then it must offer guarantees of a wisdom that will 
not deceive nor be deceived ; a goodness that will 





not prevaricate, a justice that will be able to carry 
out the law to its fullest extent without tripping. 
In other words, the people must prove their in- 
fallibility, their infinite wisdom, goodness, and 
power. 

“ This argument is so legitimate that we behold 
modern politicians admitting its force by the vari- 
ous grounds of defence they take. One portion of 
them logically and consistently asserts the Divinity 
of the People, and of Popular Passion. Such re- 
quire to be pressed by the stringency of a strait- 
jacket rather than by the cogency of an argu- 
ment. 

* * * « 

“ Another defective feature of all these systems 
is, that they cannot establish a principle of obliga- 
tion. Between what governs and what is governed 
there is no third idea, no point of comparison. 
The will of the people commands, and the will of 
the people obeys. But if the will of the people 
refuses to obey, who then is to enforce obedience ? 
The will of the people?’ Nonsense! A superior 
power! It is rejected. 

* * * * 

“ But suppose an unjust form of Government, 
what then? An unjust form of government must 
mean either a government that has no right to 
command, or a government that has the right to 
command, but abuses it. Where there is no right 
to command there can be no duty to obey. There 
is then a right to resist. The use of this right, 
like every other human action, public or private, 
will be allowable or not allowable, just or unjust, 
prudent or imprudent, in view of who uses it, 
where, when, why, and how it is used. The other 
alternative of a just and legitimate government 
with abuses will justify nothing but the correction 
of the abuses in question, by the proper authority, 
and by proper means. If the question is asked, 
which the proper authority and the proper means, 
I will merely answer, not a popular insurrection 
destructive of the constitution, or form of govern- 
ment. ‘This is all that my argument proves or re- 
quires. 

“ As to the case where no form of government 
at all exists, we have considered it already ; it is 
an extreme case to be solved by the principles of 
the laws of nature and of God, the traditions of 
the nation, and the necessities of the case itself. 

“The result of the foregoing arguments is 
briefly this, that the right of self-government, ex- 
plained by the proposition, ‘every people has a 
right to make its own laws,’ though it may be qua- 
lified in a reasonable manner, when taken in the 
Modern, Popular, Progressive, Socialist, Radical, 
Red, and Roman republican sense, asserts the right 
of the people, or rather the mob, to take the law 
in its own hands. It is therefore absurd’, anti-so- 
cial, anti-Christian, impious, and destructive of the 
existence of all law and all reason. It substitutes 
the Bowery boy for the judge, paving stones and 
tar and feathers for law and logic, and ends finally 
by introducing into civilized society a glorious mil- 
Jennium of lynchism. ‘Talk of popular freedom 
and right, if you will. But let the fundamental 
principle be, not the right of self-government, but 
‘THE RIGHT OF JUST GOVERNMENT! explained by the 
proposition, ‘ EVERY PEOPLE HAS A RIGHT TO BE 
GOVERNED BY JUST LAWS.’ ‘This is all that the peo- 
ple need, all that is good for them, all that is re- 
quired to carry out the true end of all human law, 
the greatest good of the greatest number.” 


We have something, too, on a much abused 
word,— Liberty :— 


“ Liberty, the exercise of the free will of man, 
is a gift of God, but like other gifts it may be 
abused. Liberty is not the lens through which all 
things human and divine must be scrutinized, and 
their proper dimensions determined. Liberty is 
not a word, the single utterance of which can turn 
iron into gold, vice into virtue, wrong into right. 
Liberty has its rules and its bounds, its depth, its 
breadth, and length, like other contingencies. Men 
may call the night day, and black white, and 





round square, if they see fit, but that does not 
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alter the nature of things, nor manipulate error 
into truth. The fact that the Pagans called the 
Devil God, did not make the guilty Archangel 
less dete:table than he was, nor does the fact that 
people in our days designate rebellion, civil 
war, and the uprooting of society—Liberty— 
alter the nature of thoze appalling calamities and | 
heinous crimes.” 


The following separates the American Con- 
stitution from the precedents in behalf of ultra 
radicalism :— 


“There never was a time when we- were de- 
prived totally of persons invested with the power 
of governing our country—we never were in a 
state of anarchy. Nor can it be argued that be- 
cause the people elect their magistrates they are 
the ultimate source of magisterial power. I know 
that it is customary to speak of the sovereign peo- 
ple. It would be more plilosophical, however, to 
call the constitution the sovereign. Every officer 
in the American Republic, when once duly ap- 
pointed, holds under, and is responsible to the Con- 
stitution a3 long as he does his duty. As a con- 
sequence of this every officer, in his sphere, is 
sovereign, from the President at Washington | 
down to the policeman who stands on the side- 
walk to protect us when we are snugly ensconced 
in our beds. Provision is made to correct and put 
straight each officer if he becomes unfaithful to the 
trust reposed in him. Even the Supreme Magis- | 
trate may be impeached, and removed, in an ex- 
treme case. The American people are ruled by 
any one who speaks to them in the name of the | 
established laws of the country. ‘The laws are | 
based upon the Constitution, and the Constitution | 
is based upon the authority of Almighty God. It | 
is He also that makes it binding upon us to obey | 
the constituted authorities, except in the case | 
where they were to command something contrary 


to his own law.” 
| 


We have thus given the leading points of | 
Dr. Cummings’ discourse in his own words, | 
as well tor the sake of the vigor with which | 
he utters his sentiments, as for the offset to the | 
remark of Mr. Lyell. Conservatism is the na- | 
tural state of the Roman Catholic Church, | 
as generally of all religious systems, and | 
though we find a certain uneasiness of posi- 
tion indicated by the occasional language of 
the address, which sometimes descends to | 
scolding, its argument is of value in these dis- | 
organizing times. The authority is old, but | 
unfortunately the errors which it combats are | 
ever new. When sin is out of fashion, we) 
may complain of the antiquity of precept. 








| 


SANITARY PRECEPTS. 
The Utica Asylum Soucenir. Utiea, N. Y.:| 

Printed at the Asylum. 
A uiTTLe book characteristic of the good | 
sense and warm philanthropic activity of Dr. | 
Brigham, the guardian of the State Lunatic 
Asylum at Utica, by whom it is dedicated,— 
“T'o all those who are, or have been, in my | 
charge as patients, by their friend.” ‘The de- | 
sigu is to offer those suggestions of good coun- 
sel which may be useful to the preservation of 
health, the avoidance of irregularities of body 
and perturbations of mind, the security of the 
“mens sana in corpore sano” which the Ro- 
man satirist tells us is first of all to be prayed 
for. For this purpose a collection of maxims 
is brought together, Dr. Brigham wisely judg- 
ing these “nails, fastened by the masters of 
assemblies,” to be the most profitable form of 
discourse in the premises. The selection is 
made with taste and judgment. What is a 


| 


true consolation to the lover of his race, in this 
glance at the most painful of sufferings, is the 
simplicity of the means of its prevention, and 
the re-establishment of health, The processes 





are within the reach of a!l—* the patient minis- 


tering to himself.” A simple diet, pure air 
and exercise, a cheerful cultivation of the af 
fections, are within the reach of almost every 
one. 

As the question of madness is for the most 
part in the world one of degree, all species of 
folly and error partaking more or less of in- 
sanity, ve think maxims like these may be 
read with general profit :— 

“Common senso and common prudence are 
better guides as to diet than any positive rules. 

“ A morose unhappy disposition predisposes to 
indigestion and disease. Cultivate cheerful and 
hopeful feelings to insure good digestion and 
health. 

“The safe and general antidote against sorrow 
is employment. 

“T tell you honestly, said the celebrated Aber- 
nethy, what I think is the cause of the complicated 
maladies of the human race ; it is the gormandiz- 
ing, and stuffing, and stimulating their organs (the 
digestive) to an excess, thereby producing nervous 
disorders and irritations. The state of their minds 
is another grand cause ; the fidgeting and diseon- 


‘tenting yourselves about what can’t be helped ; 


passions of all kinds—malignant passions pressing 
upon the mind, disturb the cerebral action, and do 


'much harm. 


« Argument, as usually managed, is the worst 
of conversation ; as it is generally in books the 


| worst sort of reading. 


« Let not your field or your mind lie fallow too 
long ; they will produce a crop of weeds; and 
weeds are much readier to take root than to 
leave it. 

*“ Naught shall prevail against me, or disturb 

My cheerful faith, that ali which I behold 
Is full of blessings. — Wordsworth. 

“ Prayer, says Sir T. Brown, is the only dormi- 
tive I take to bedward, and I need no other lau- 
danum than this to make me sleep ; after which I 
close mine eyes in security, content to take my 
leave of the sun, and sleep unto the resurrection. 


“ What a poor value do men set on Heaven? 

Heaven, the perfection of all that can 

Be said or thought, riches, delight, or harmony, 

Health, beauty ; and these not subject to 

The waste of time ; but in their height eternal ; 

Lost for a pension, or poor spot of earth, 

Favor of greatness, or an hour’s faint pleasure ; 

As men, in scorn of a true flame that’s near, 

Should run to light their taper .t a glow-worm. 

Swrecry. 
JEFFERSON'S TEN GOOD RULES. 

“I. Never put off till to-morrow what you can 
do to-day. 

“II. Never trouble others for what you can do 
yourself. 

“III. Never spend your money before you 
have it. 

“IV. Never buy what you do not want because 
it is cheap. 

“ V. Pride costs us more than thirst, hunger, or 
cold. 

“VI. We never repent of having eaten too 
little. 

«“ VII. Nothing is troublesome that we do wil- 
lingly. 

“VIII. When angry, count ten before you 
speak ; if very angry, one hundred. 

“1X. Take things always by the smoothest 
handle. 

“ X. In all cases when you cannot do as you 
would, do the best you can. 


“ As the bell is, so it dingeth, 
As the singer, so he singeth, 
As the spawn is, so the fish, 
As the cook, so is the dish. 
As the cobbler, the shoe will look. 
As the writer, so the book. 
As the leech, so is the salve, 
As the cow, so is the calf. 
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As the soil is, so the crop, 

As the dancer, so the hop. 

As the tree is, so the pear, 

As the ma’am, the maidens are. 

As the soldier, so the battle, 

As the herdsman, so the cattle. 

As the lord, the servants be, 

As the parent, the progeny. 
Sancta Clara.” 


The following lines are printed anonymous 
They are from the pen of Horace Smith, who 
has added so many graceful contributions ty 
the literature of the day, and of whose deat) 
at Tunbridge Wells, the last steamer from 
England has just brought us the intelligence, 
He was one of a noble band of authors who 
have adorned the first half of the nineteenth 
century, nearly all of whom have now de. 
parted :— 

MORAL COSMETICS. 


“ Ye who would sve your features florid, 
Lithe limbs, bright eyes, unwrinkled forehead 
From age’s devastation horrid, 

Adopt this plan ;— 
*T will make, io climate cold or torrid, 
A hale old man, 


Avoid in youth luxurious diet, 
Restrain the passions’ lawless rio 
Devoted to domestic quiet, 
Be wisely gay : 
So shall ye, spite of age’s fiat, 
Resist decay 


. 
= 


.- 
> 


Seek not in Mammon's worship pleasure 

But find your richest, dearest treasure, 

In books. friends, music, polished leisure ; 
The mind, not sense, 

Make the sole scale by which ye measure 
Your opulence. 


“ This is the solace, this the science, 
Life’s purest, sweetest, best app'iance, 
That disappoints not man’s reliance, 

Whate'er his state ; 
But challenges, with calm defiance, 
Time, fortune, fate.”’ 

A few special precepts are worth separating 
from the rest, as they cover a particular sani- 
tary injunction of Dr. Brigham, which he has 
before enforced in an annual report of the In- 
stitution over which he presides—the value in 
the care of health, and particularly as a tonic 
against mental diseases, of a sufficiency of good 
sound sleep. He recurs to this point tre- 
quently. “ Blessings,” said Sancho, “on the 
man who invented sleep, it covers a man al 
over like a garment :”— 


“ We wish we could impress upon all, the vast 
importance of securing sound and abundant sleep ; 
if so, we should feel that we had done an immense 
good to our fellow beings, not merely in preveit- 
ing insanity, but other diseases also. 

“ We fear that the great praise of early rising 
has had this bad effect, to make some believe that 
sleep is but of little consequence. Though it may 
be weli to arise with the sun, or when it is light 
(not before, however), yet this is of minor couse- 
quence in comparison with retiring early to bed 

“«T have always taken care, said the worthy 
Dr. Holyoke, after he was above 100 years of age, 
‘to have a full proportion of sleep, which | sup- 
pose has contributed to my longevity.’ 

“In our opinion the most frequent and immedi- 
ate cause of insanity, and the one most importait 
to guard against, is the want of sleep. 

“To procure good sleep, it is important that the 
mind should not be disturbed for several hours be- 
fore retiring to rest. 

“ Drummond thus extols sleep :— 


« Sleep, silence’ child, sweet father of soft rest, 
Prince, whose approach peace to all mortals 
brings, 
Indifferent host to shepherds and to kings, 
Sole comforter of minds which are oppressed ; 
Lue, by thy charming rod all breathing things 
Lie slumbering, with forgetfullness possest.’ 
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THE COUNTRY. 
ery first numbers of the Lite- 
i ener HA 6, 1847) we had the plea- 
aa presenting to our readers some oo 
resting passages of the work of an amiable 
and highly cultivated English clergyman, = 
review of “ Jerem Taylor, a Biography,” by 
the Rev. Robert Aris Willmott. We then no- 
ticed the many happy instances of sympathy 
which exhibited the writer as so feeling and 
understanding an interpreter of the great Poet 
of Divinity. Taylor’s exceedingly beautiful 
descriptive and associative passages of natural 
scenery found in the “ Incumbent of Bear 
Wood” a genial illustrator. The essential 
modesty of the work in its frequent quota- 
tions, always from choice authors, may have 
obscured A merits of the commentator, to 
whom it would appear to be praise enough to 
be associated with the good and wise of other 
days. The power to appreciate is in some 
sense the power to create, and Mr. Willmott’s 
text in taste and purity sometimes rivals his 
original authors. 

We have just received another book from 
the pen of this writer—* A Journal of Sum- 
mer Time in the Country,” which is full to 
overflowing of the love, painstaking, and en- 
thusiasm of an ardent student of books and na- 
ture; of the poets young and (especially the) 
old; of man and woman; of birds and flow- 
ers, sharing Wordsworth’s out of door influ- 
ences and Southey’s literary inspirations. We 
cannot conceive any book more fitting to issue 
from one of the beautiful ivy girt, rose- 
crowned country parsonages of England. It 
is all of a piece with the richness of the 
landscape, the evening calm, the nightingales 
which are around. ‘There is the good sense, 
too, of not too much talk about these things, 
but you have the things themselves—the books, 
the flowers, the birds. 

Without more preface we shall make our 
readers companions with us in the perusal of 
this pleasant volume, as yet unnoticed in this 
country, and continue our gleanings for the 
Literary World in a number or two to come. 

The simple dedication of itself invites pro- 
gress, after the winning title page—* T'o his 
sisters, with deepest love and thankfulness.” 

The Journal opens May 1, with a tribute to 
Gray, whose refined style in his Letters, Mr. 
Willmott has not unsuccessfully kept in view 
in his own composition ; for example in these 
sentences :—* The wish is felt by every reader, 
that Gray had given us more of his own 
diaries ; or had composed them on a different 
principle. His stories of home-travel, com- 
municated to Dr. Wharten, are incomparable. 
But, for the most part, he hid his sweet and 
learned thoughts in his own bosom. Golden 
days in the country were lust in critical inqui- 
res respeciing inseels and plants; or in talk 
wilh fishermen about uncertain fins and scales.” 
The lines which we have placed in italics are 
very like Gray: they convey, too, a hint of the 
Writer's own purpose in the projected journal. 

Of course the entries of different days are 
as variable as the winds, true only to the 
aimosphere of the spot. 


Here is, with a pardonable vagueness of the 
subject— 


IME IN 


A MORALITY ON SHADOWS. 


you ever spend a summer hour in 
‘aking notes of shadows, with a view to their 
history? ‘Then you would be astonished to 
find iow the spreading, lengthening, and 
vanishing of a shadow, represent the growth, 
ulness, and decline of genius or life. Ina 
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reen, overbowered lane, where birds shake 
ew and blossoms from the hedgerows, and 
spots of sun chequer the wayside grass, look 
for your own shadow. At what hour is it be- 
hind? Whenever the sun shinesin your face, 
your shadow isat your back, And has it ever 
been otherwise with poet, painter, or man of 
noble thought and magnificent enterprise ? with 
Milton or Columbus? Long and wearisome 
is their road to glory ; steep and entangled the 
path towards the rising orb of their reputation. 
They behold not the shadow they cast; it 
stretches after them—cheering others, not 
themselves. 
“ Retrace your steps down the glimmering 
lane. Let it be evening. What a change! 
Warm streaks of light gild the edges of bird- 
homes; and sleep in the dim hollows of mossy 
oaks. Where is your shadow now? ‘Twenty 
feet before you, as if it were rushing up the 


garden, to sit down in the parlor, before you | 


can turn the corner. It is a race between you 
and your shadow; but you will never over- 
take it while you travel from the sun. Can 
you make no simile out of this? When the 
day of intellectual life sets, and the pilgrim of 
poetry, eloquence, or art, walks away from the 
glory of the morning, where is his shadow ? 
‘Thrown forward into the untrodden paths of the 
future. It lengthens at every step, and, at last, 
springs into the rich orchards of a remoter and 
sunnier climate. You have the history of the 
mind’s shadow in the Shakspeare of the seven- 
teenth and nineteenth centuries.” 


Our next marking relates to an old Divine 
of whom Coleridge used to write :— 


SMITH OF CAMBRIDGE. 


“ May 4th.—Read a discourse of John Smith, 
whom Coleridge calls not the least star in the 
constellation of Cambridge men, the contem- 
poraries of Taylor. Smith was a native of 
Achurch, near Oundle, Northamptonshire. He 
was a pupil of Whichcot, at Emanuel, and 
died before he had completed his thirty-third 
year. Bishop Patrick, who knew him well, 
and preached his funeral sermon, exclaimed, 
in the fervor of his admiration—* What a man 
would he have been, if he had lived as long as 
I have done.’ He declared that Smith ‘ spake 
of God and religion as he never heard man 
speak.’ We notice in his thoughts a calm 
largeness of idea, that is very impressive. 
For example ;— All those discourses which 
have been written for the soul’s heraldry, will 
not blazon it so well to us as itself will do. 
When we turn our eyes in upon it, it will 
soon tell us its own royal pedigree and noble 
extraction, by those sacred hieroglyphics which 
it bears upon itself.’ Again :—* And because 
all those scattered rays of beauty and loveli- 
ness which we behold spread np and down, all 
the world over, are only the emanations of that 
inexhaustible light which is above, therefore 
should we love them all in that, and climb up 
always by those sunbeams unto the Eternal 
Father of Light.’ This thought is in the Pla- 
tonic spirit of Spenser. And with equal no- 
bleness of language he portrays the defaced 
condition of the human mind; its splendor 
darkened, and the handwriting of the Creator 
almost worn out. ‘These principles of divine 
truth which were first engraven on man’s heart 
with the finger of God, are now, as the charac- 
ters of some ancient monument, less clear and 
legible than at first.’ Coleridge, in the third 
volume of his Literary Remains, observes of 
the theological school of Smith—‘ Instead of 
the subservience of the body to the mind (the 
favorite language of our Sydneys and Miltons), 
we hear nothing at present but of health, good 


digestion, pleasurable state of general feeling, 
and the like.’ ” 


And next a transition to 
WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. 


“ May 6th.—I find Archdeacon Hare com- 
mending, with measureless praise, the genius 
of Mr. Landor. The judgment of Coleridge 
comes nearer to my taste :—* What is it that 
Mr. Landor wants to make him a poet? His 
powers are certainly very considerable, but he 
seems totally deficient in that modifying facul- 
ty, which compresses several units into one 
whole. His poems, taken as wholes, are un- 
intelligible; you have eminences excessively 
bright, and all the ground around and beneath 
them in darkness. Besides which, he has 
never learned, with all his energy, to write 
simple and lucid English.’ ‘This is a fair esti- 
mate of Gebir and the Imaginary Conversa- 
tions. Of every great author in prose or verse 
the motion, within certain variations, is uni- 





form. When the singing robe is put off, the 
| dweller of Olympus may still be known by his 
| walk. It is notso with Mr. Landor. He glit- 


| ters in purple, or hobbles in rags; is either a 
prince or a mendicant on Parnassus. He alto- 
gether reverses his own character of writers 
who are to circulate through ages to come; 
who, once ‘above the heads of contemporaries, 
rise slowly and waveringly, then regularly and 
erectly, then rapidly and majestically, till the 
vision strains and aches as it pursues them in 
their ethereal elevation.’ This is precisely 
what Mr. Landor does not perform. Now and 
then he disengages himself from the lumber 
that clogs him, and begins to ascend. For a 
moment, he goes up bravely, higher and higher, 
flashing abroad fair colors in the sunlight, and 
catching glimpses of towered cities, crowded 
rivers, and spreading forests: we gaze after 
his flight with wonder. But before we can tell 
the story the buoyancy vanishes, and the pil- 
grim of the sun is seen tumbling back to 
earth, not with a flaming fall, but lifeless, pow- 
erless, collapsed—the breath of inspiration ex- 
hausted—to be dragged home in gaudy tatters 
and defilement. This catastrophe is to be re- 
gretted, in proportion as the ascending impulse 
is strong. 

“Mr. Landor’s great deficiency seems to be 
in taste. He wants, to an extraordinary degree, 
that bright faculty which colors, subdues, 
shapes, and combines all the treasures of Ima- 
gination. His music requires cadence, his pic- 
tures tone. Some passages of his prose are 
charming ; but he seldom suffers our delight to 
be unjarred. A coarse satiric humor continu- 
ally breaks out. The effect is most painful. 
It is a snatch of a political ballad, in the intri- 
cate melody of Mozart: it is a sweet face of 
Murillo, with a border by Cruickshank.” 


A rhapsody of Natural History invites us to 
linger by its imaginative touches :— 
TRAVELS OF THE NIGHTINGALE. 


“ Can this be the nightingale which I heard 
singing onthe same hawthorn in last May and 
June? He left us in August, and has been 
away between eight and nine months. What 
he must have seen and heard in his Jong vaca- 
tion! While the snow froze on my window, 
and his neighbor the robin sat piping on that 
sparkling bough, where was he? Probably 
enjoying a ran among the Greek Isles. I have 
read of a naturalist who understood the bird- 
language. Why did he not give lessons? I 
should like to ask this nightingale a few ques- 
tions about his travels ; such as—Whether he 
compared the dark sea, streaked by deepest 
purple, with our lake ? marble pillars of ruined 
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temples on green hill-sides, with gables and 
porches of old Berkshire farms ? or dim islands 
—Cos and Ithaca—glimmering through a 


cloud-curtain of silver, with our country towns, | 


just visible in the early dawn? Perhaps he 
preferred a tour in Egypt, long a favorite win- 
ter-home of his kindred. What food for those 
‘bright, bright eyes,’ in the land of sphinxes 
and mummies! Whata stare at the Pyramids, 
and longing, lingering look at Rosetta! Our 
Loddon—the tranquil and clear-ilowing—is a 
pretty river; but think of the Nile, sprinkled 
with spreading sails, and bordered by gardens. 
Pleasant falls the shade from vast boughs of 
sycamore and fig-trees! I can see him plunging 
into the twilight groves of date, citron, lime, 
and banana, and covering himself over in gloom 
and fragrance. ‘There, truly, he might sit 
‘darkling.’ Wiat bowers of roses! But no 
—our wood challenges the world for roses ; and 
here Hatiz might have contented his own Bul- 
bul. Surely that ‘ bright, bright eye’ drank in 
with wonder the livirg figures of the landscape 
—and, strangest of them all, the Arab in his 
long blue dress at the door of the Mosque of 
Abu-mandur. How different from our parish- 
clerk shutting the church windows in the even- 
ing! One is curious to know what a nightin- 

ale, on his first tour, would think of his own 
feathered brethren and the quadrupedal race: 
Of that rare fellow the pelican, with bis six- 
men-power appetite—and the buffalo, his biack 
nose snorting the Nile into foam, as he crosses 
from side to side. 

“ But the sweet musician who sits on his 
breach rejoicing, quite heedless of me or my 
speculations, may have taken a different road. 
If he visited the Archipelago and Egypt in 
former years, did he turn his wing to Syria? 
Again | sigh forthe bird-language. ‘Touching 
stories that tongue might tell of the field which 


the Lord hath blessed with the dew of heaven, | 


the fatness of the earth, and plenty of corn and 
wine; of the woody tops of Carmel; the 
sunny vineyard and grassy upland ; the damask 
rose ; the stately palm of the Jordan; the sil- 
ver sands of Gennesaret; and the sweet 
flowers— 


That o'er her western slope breathe airs of balm ; 


the hum of bees in clefts of the rocks; the 
lonely wayside! | 


solemn olive-garden; the 
For think of the reach of that large dark eye! 
A French naturalist has calculated the sight of 
birds to be nine times more powerful than that 
of man. Belzoni himself would have been 
nearly blind by the side of this little brown 
explorer. But, oh! unmindful nightingale! a 
broader, brighter eye was bent over thee—the 
eye that never slumbers nor sleeps—as thou 
screenedst thyself in the orange branches. If 
even young ravens that call on Our Father are 
fed from His hands, and the sparrow, sitting 


alone on the housetop, does not fall to the | 


ground unobserved or uncared for; surely 


thou art ever seen and watched—in the rose-| 


ardens of the East, and the green coppices of 
English woods—dear pilgrim of music and 
beauty. I think thou art God’s missionary, 
publishing abroad His wonders and love among 
the trees—most eloquent when the world is 
stillest. ‘Time and Sin have not touched thee 
or thy melody. Where thou art, Paradise 
grows up before the eye of faith, as when the 


burnished boughs flung long shadows over | 


Eve, dreaming by moonlight within 


—acirching row 
Of goodliest trees, loaden with fairest fruit,— 
Blossoms and fruits at once of golden hue.” 


| given, find an illustration in the phiiosophy of 
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_ the next passage :— 
A LOOKING OF THE EYE INTO REMOTE SPACE. 


“ May 13th.—I was interested to-day by the 
remark of one of our most accomplished por- 
trait-painters. He says that he has observed, 
_in every celebrated person whose features he 
copied, from the Duke of Wellington down- 
wards, a looking of the eye into remole space. 
The idea occurs often in literature. Milton, 
perhaps, led the way by his description of 
Melancholy : 

— with even step and musing gait, 
And looks commercing with the shies, 

i The rapt soul sitting in her eyes! 

| Sterne assigns the same peculiarity to the face 
.of his Monk, in the Sentimental Journey. 
| His head, ‘ mild, pale, penetrating ; free from 
‘all common-place ideas of fat, contented igno- 
rance looking downwards upon earth; it 
looked forward, but looked as if it looked at 
something beyond the worid.’ Nothing can be 
more exquisite than the iteration. The late 
Mr. Foster probably had this portrait in his re- 
/membrance, when he described the Christian 
‘in society—in the world, but not of it: ‘ He is 
| like a person whose eye, while he is conversing 
with you about an object, or a succession of ob- 
jects, immediately near, should glance every 
| moment lowards some great spectacle appearing 
in the distant horizon.’ 

| “ Mr. Moore’s elegant tale of the Epicurean 
‘supplies another example: Alethe raises a sil- 
ver cup from the shrine—‘ Bringing it close to 
her lips, she kissed it with a religious fervor ; 
‘then turning her eyes mournfuily upwards, 
held them fixed with a degree of earnestness, 
_as if in that moment, in direct communion 
‘with heaven, they saw neither roof nor any 
earthly barrier between them and the skies.’ 
And a fourth illustration is furnished by Mr. 
Keble, in his picture of Balaam foreteliing the 
|happiness of Israel, and the rising of the 
| Star:— 


O for a sculptor’s hand, 
That thou might'st take thy stand, 
Thy wild hair floating oa the eastern breeze ; 
‘Thy trane’d yet open gaze 
Fix'd on the desert haze, 
“ls one deep in heaven some airy pugeant sees.” 


(To be Continued.) 


SUGGESTIONS FOR AN ESTIMATE 
oF 
OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 


Tue last number of the Methodist Quarterly 
Review, a journal which in the hands of its 
editor, Dr. M’Clintock, takes rank among the 
foremost periodical publications in the coun- 
try, opens with an admirable biographical 
sketch of Goldsmith, appreciative, liberal, yet 
disecriminating—a just account of one, of 
whom it may be said, that his failings ob- 
secured all knowledge of him while living, as 
his virtues have overpowered all candid 
inquiry since his death. The article is, we 
| understand, from the pen of the Rev. Daniel 
| Curry, of Brooklyn. It m:y be read as a 
happy introduction to the detailed exhibition 
of Goldsmith’s career promised in a few weeks 
from the pen of Irving. We present a pas- 
Sage or two from the summing up, which has 
| the novelty of looking at “ Goldy’s” character 
from the point of view of a religious journal. 
| © But bow can we account for the coneur- 
rence of qualities, thus securing for their 
possessor at once admiration and contempt? 
‘Two mental ee eg apparently contradiec- 
tory, yet capable of co-existence,—self-esteem 


The distant and retired glimpses of this fa-| and self-distrust,—distinguish his history and 
vorite bird of genius, in the sketch we have just| his character. By the combined action of 





these he was rendered extren 
Esteeming himself highly, he was quick ; 
feel any seeming insult; and, eouscious i. 
Want of power to enforce respect, his .);.;. 
writhed under the tortures of unmerited is 
tempt. Had his self-esteem been x, conded 
by self-confidence, it would have ciyey oto 
sion to towering pretensions and pride of 
opinion,—he would have borne the patroniz. 
ing air of superiority, and even his kindye. 
would have had the appearance of the 
condescension of self-complacent dignity 
But, in the absence of self-confidence. « 
esteem is vanity, and becomes the oveas 
a thousand ridiculous schemes to yaiy ay, 
plause, and of most poignant disappointmen: 
when it is withheld. How fully all this .. 
manifested in the life of Goldsmith mys: }, 
plain to every one acquainted with the 
ject. 

“ But the influence of his self-esteem ya. 
not always evil. Its effects upon his sty\o 
were highly favorable. It has often been g 
subject of wonder, _— a style of unequalled 
purity was atiained by one whose associat 
were so generally vulgar. His self-estevy 
affords a ready solution. In his low ¢siave } 
always felt that he was wronged and degraded 
by his position. He esteemed h mself too good 
lo commune in sentiment with his low-minded 
associates, and so, although he lived among 
them, he never learned their language. This 
also kept him from the low vices of the vul- 
gar; for higher motives would hardly have 
availed him, and fashionable crimes and follies 
had little deformity in his sight. 

“ His self-distrust, on the other hand, which 
ever attended him as his evil genius, w 


constantly paralysing his energies and fright. 
ening him from asserting his just claims. [u 
childhood, among his playfellows, it made 
him a cowering underling,—afraid to \ift up 
his head and to assert his rights. In schoo! 
and at college it erusined his ambition, and 
forced him to despair of success among his 
inferiors. In his painful and _ protracted 
struggles for a place in society, it constant) 
stood in his way, and made him falter, whea 
perseverance would have secured success. 
And when, at length, his genius forced hin 
above his degradations, it followed him still, 
and, in innumerable instances, betrayed him 
into deep and painful humiliations. Respect 
is never given as alms,—it is seldom awarded 
to the claims of justice, except in view of te 
power to enforce those claims. That power 
Goldsmith had not, and so was laughed 
and bantered by his inferiors wherever | 
came, 

“Intimately connected with this distrust 0! 
self, and perhaps resuliing from it, was /\'s 
want of self-contro] ;—for he was accustomed 
to act from momentary impulses rather (han 
fixed principles. His beneficence, thoug! 
ofien robbed him of his Jast penny, was ! 
charity ; nor was his prodigality, at the 
pense of others, dishonesty. He gave ‘ro 
the impulse of pity merely; and, when bs 
own wants gave the present impulye, lie ¢% 
tified them at any expense,—whetber oY 
pawning a borrowed suit, or by borrowing ¢ 
sum that he would never attempt to )): 
The immediate impulse was always his par 
mount law, Biro 

“Without fixed purposes or decision © 
character, it is wonderful that he succeed’ 
so well as he did; and the world may thank 
the hand of hard necessity for its propet'y | 
the fume and works of Oliver Goldsmith. He 
wrote that he might eat; and because the 
demands of hunger were oft-recurring *” 
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re alee 6 ont 
: i he wrote steadily; and so his | 
ate bones habitual, not from the steadi- | 
ness of his purposes, but from the unceasing | 


LITTLE AGNES. 
Written after reading the extracts from the 
“ Artist's Married Life’ in the “ Literary 


demands of his necessities. Artistieal skill | World.” 

thus came unasked to the aid of his genius, Sue gazed at the tapers burning, 
and by their united agencies, operating: with | And the precious birthday gilt, 
the power of habits formed most unwillingly, | And faintly smiled, but the yearning 


were pretens those exquisite works that 
irradi is name. 
a a religious character, he had abso- | 
jutely none at all. He was nominally a 
Christian, because he lived in a nominally 
Christian community; he was a member of 
the Established Church—as were Hume, | 
Smollett, and Fielding—because it was 
fashionable, and his selfesteem led him to 
that course of action. As to personal reli-| 
gion, he declared that he left that matter to 
his professional spiritual counsellor; and his 
life answers to his declaration. ‘The morality 
of his writings, though for the most part of 
Christian origin, is stripped of the peculiari- 
ties of that system, and somewhat depressed 
from its high standard; while other than 
Christian motives are relied on to give 
efliciency to his instructions. His Chinese 
philosopher maintains his assumed character 
very consistently, while acting the censor of 
. the manners of the first Protestant coun.ry in 
Christendom. His want of the ennobling and | 
sustaining power of a religious character, is’ 
especially manifest in the language and senti- 
ments of the letter to his brother, and in 
which he betrays his utter want of resources | 
within himself upon which to rely when the 
world’s support failed him. 
“But, if destitute of religious character, he | 
had its best, though infinitely inferior, substi- | 
tutes;—as to himself, his self-esteem served | 
instead of a conscience ; and, as to others, a In her little coffin, sweet rose leaves 
spirit of genia] and s mpathetic kindness OC. | And moss, with her birthday things 
capied the place of charity. He felt a lively | They laid, when the watchful angel 
interest in the joys and sorrows of all about | Furled round her his shadowy wings. 
him. This forms a prominent object in his | Emmy HERRMANN. 
personal history, and has given its impress to | . 
most of his works. His associations, during | 
the time while his character was taking its | 
form, were with the poor. The son of a poor | nee Te er ne 
clergyman, he had gone through college aS a | op eee tial if he U Sieraliy 
sizar; and for years afterwards was the con- |  Cambeid Gear" abide . th A seer 
stant companion of want, and of the strange | as Samermge red os rte eek efore last, 
associations to which want often drives its | Ut the concourse of strangers present was 
victims. His sympathies were accordingly | ae niet adept eas sn to be. h or? ~ proba- 
with the poor. fetes we have his touching?) CW'S to an alteration in the time, as it 
views of society, his suggestions of social re- now comes a month earlier than it did former- 
— oe leas in behalf of the may ey 
ebtor and the novice in crime, who may have|~—~"\: . Berte<fnny 
fallen victims to unequal laws, and iden mene, and de eee pag ae mye ng - e ora- 
administrations of laws. To this tendency of | pepe r hie « d 7 raged snr a Sul 2 
his mind, thus cireumstantially directed, are | P gps onc eater stant fla abt e ghst 
we indebted for all that is most valuable in | Pelton, of Cambridge. Dr. Bethune’s ora- 
his writings,” | tion was well rece 
Sas, 2 ___ | leetual audience. 


From her soul they might not lift. 


The gladness and light were round her 
Of the ancient Christmas-eves, 

But her angel had turned to ashes 
Above the green laurel-leaves ! 


The tip of his tinsel winglets 
She laid in her little palm ; 
Both joy and grief were unearthly 
In the child, so meek and ealm. 


The midnight sailed above them, 
And folded his sable wings 
Where the child's young heart was keeping 
False time, ’mong its loosened strings. 
“ See, Father! the fair Disciple 
You painted so long ago! 
He has come. He is waiting for me, 
He wants me—and may 1 go ?” 


(ALBERT.) 
‘“ Dear child, I may grieve no longer, 
Nor tears in mine eyelids swell. 
Go and bespeak from our Father 
A home where we both may dwell !” 


And, darker than dusky midnight, 
Death came, with his pinion wide, 
Aud watched o’er the labored breathing 
Of the child, by her father’s side. 

| 
| The frock she had longed for vainly, 
The hood on her childhood’s brow, 
Where a single lock is straying, 
Ah, yes, she may wear them now! 


Correspondence. 


spirit from the usual Cantabrigian tone of 
such productions ; it was a novelty, and there- 
| fore took well. After the majestic eloquence 
| of Everett, the mystic dreamings of Emerson, 
TERA He HTS - ‘the scholastic elegance of Hilliard, and the 
| playful, poetical wisdom of Bushnell, who 
| Play P 


TO MY GUITAR. 


aE Bs 


So dear a friend as thou I never knew— 

on truth, and faith, and love, and sympathy 

“rom evanesceat hearts I never drew, 

As I have drawn from thy soul-melody. 

When I am sad thou ehaut’st some Paynim story 

Until my woe is lost in woes of eld ; 

When I am glad thou singest of knightly glory 

Till heart and brain in magic spell are held: 

a here, all day, thy voice my spirit drinks, 
hile reeling raptare steals along my veins, 

Till every pulse inebriated sinks 

Beneath the power of thy delicious strains ; 

And softly beatific harp-notes roll— 

And seraphs sing around the altars of my soul. 


new vein? Dr. Bethune selected for his sub- 
jeet the Claims of Am: ya upon her Literary 
Men, and, in his discourse, he managed to hit 
pretty hardly nearly all parties in literature, 
theology, and polities, but with such genuine 
wit and so much good humor that none could 
take offence. But a large part of the oration 
was better suited to the fourth than to the 
nineteenth day of July. It was such a self- 
glorification as anybody without the brass of 





ily. The celebration of the Phi Beta Kappa. 
Society took place the day after Commence- | 


ived, by a large and intel- | 
It was very different in its 


could hope to succeed unless he struck into a_ 


Brother Jonathan would have blushed to) 
\ 


|hear. The distinguished Mr. Jefferson Brick 
| woul« aave had to hang his diminished head 
/could he have heard Dr. Bethune talk about 
|“ God Almighty’s Free United States.” Why, 
an ignorant person, to have heard some parts, 
| would have no idea that there was a place off at 
the eastward called Europe, as old as America, 
and fully equal to it in population, and, per- 
, haps, in civilization. There were, neverthe- 
_less, some glorious flights of eloquence, but 
| these, whilst they thrilled the audience like 
| martial music, only made the fourth-of-Julyish 
parts appear the more bombastic and ridieu- 
‘lous. ‘Ihe latter half of the oration was 
surpassingly fine; the audience by turns 
laughed at the orator’s representation of 
,their own weaknesses, or were enraptured 
with his florid rhetoric and the gushing ear- 
nestness of his delivery. It is to be hoped 
that the oration, now in the press of Mr. 
John Bartlett, of the University Bookstore in 
Cambridge, will, before it is sent forth to the 
world, have been pruned of those passages 
of which the least that can be said is that 
they are in exceedingly bad taste. Mr. Fel- 
ton’s poem was a graceful performance, but 
it was too dignified and elegant for the ocea- 
sion. People go of late to hear an occasional 
poem rather to be amused with satire than to 
have their fancy tickled with poetical con- 
|ceits. It will undoubtedly read very well. 
The new Atheneum building was opened 
for the administration of the library on Mon- 
‘day. It is situated in Beacon street, just 
'above the Tremont House, and nearly in the 
heart of the city. Yet it is a quiet spot, and 
free from dust, that worst of nuisances in a 
library. The front is in the Palladian style 
of architecture, and is built of freestone, of 
the same quality as that used in the construe- 
tion of Trinity church in New York. The 
facade is about a hundred feet in length by 
| sixty in height. The basement story is a fine 
| specimen of massive masonry, the heavy 
,arches and pillars giving it the appearance of 
| some old church crypt. Here are rooms for 
| the packing of books, for a bindery, the con- 
trivances for heating the building, and lodg- 
ings for the accommodation of the janitor. 
The main entrance opens into a pillared and 
panelled rotunda, from which the staircases 
conduct above. The first floor is occupied 
by two large rooms, connected by an arch, 
which are intended for the reading-rooms; a 
room for the board of trustees, and a sculp- 
ture gallery, eighty feet by forty. All of 
these, with the staircases, are as yet unfinish- 
ed. The library occupies the second story, 
which is divided into three rooms, two in 
front (one on each side of the staircase), and 
one large hall at the back, one hundred and 
nine in length by forty in breadth. The 
western division of this room is filled with 
encyclopedias, scientific transactions, maga- 
zines, and other works in long series of 
volumes, and is at present used as the read- 
ing-room. ‘The other and larger portion is 
finished to correspond, in the Italian style, 
and is divided into twenty-six spacious 
alcoves. ‘The shelving is carried to the height 
of eighteen or twenty feet, and the upper 
shelves are rendered accessible by means of 
a light iron gallery running around the walls 
of the room, and into the aleoves. At pro- 
per intervals there are five graceful spiral 
staircases leading to the gallery. This room 
contains about forty thousand volumes, and 
is favored with all the light and air which the 
most fastidious lover of those luxuries could 
desire. The two anterooms are yet unfinish- 
ed, but when completed, with alcoves and a 
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llery, will accommodate some twenty-five 

ousand volumes more. The picture gal- 
lery, which occupies the upper story, is nearly 
finished. It is divided into six apartments, 
each one of which is lighted by a skylight, 
and promises to be all that could be desired 
of an exhibition room. The roof affords a 
magnificent panorama to the view ; the pros- 
pect is fully equal to that commanded from 
the State House dome. About twenty-five 
thousand dollars are said to be required for 
the completion of the edifice, and it is under- 
stood that measures are now being taken to 
secure that wished-for end, One thing is 
certain,—the building, as far as it is finished, 
is built for the next three or four centuries ; 
no niggardly spirit has presided over its eree- 
tion, and the consequence is, that Boston 
at last possesses, amongst its many archi- 
tectural deformities, one fabric of which she 
may be justly proud. It will be a perpetual 
rebuke of that class of pitiful economists (a 
large class in Boston) that would apply the 
same principles to a literary institution which 
it does to a church, deseerating it for the 
sake of a shop rent, and riling the clear, calm 
waters of literature with the yardstick of 
vulgar trade. For a man to carry his church 
with him into his business is all very proper 
and very Christian, and it were well if more 
persons did so; but for a man to move his 
counting-house into the church is an equal 
violation of the spirit of the Christian reli- 
gion and the canons of correct taste. 

Of literary news, — speaking, there is 
little, but that little is full of interest to all 
lovers of elegant literature. 


Messrs. Ticknor, Reed, and Fields have in 
the press a new volume by Mr. Henry B. 
Hirst, whose Endymion was so favorably re- 
ceived about a year since, entitled “The 
Penance of Roland, a Romance of the Peine 
Forte et Dure; and other Poems.” It will be 
published in the course of a fortnight. 


The same firm has also in the press the 
pester works of Robert Browning, including 
is Paracelsus, Sordello, his dramas and dra- 
matic sketches, and his lyrics, being a com- 
plete edition of his works, as recently col- 
lected by himself. Mr. Browning has now 
been before the English public for some eight 
years, and has deeply laid the foundations of 
a poetical fame. One of his dramas, “ A Blot 
in the *Scutcheon,” has been successfully act- 
ed in London, and his other works have stood 
the ordeal of criticism as but few volumes of 
poetry have done of late years. Mr. Brown- 
ing has many admirers in America, and the 
expensiveness of the English edition of his 
works is the only bar to the enlargement of 
their circle. ‘That is now to be removed, and 
it is safe to predict for him as cordial a recep- 
tion as that which several years since attend- 
ed the publication of the poems of Elizabeth 
Barrett Barrett, a lady of tastes congenial 
with his, and who has since become his wife. 
In a brilliant article on Browning’s works, in 
the North American Review of about a year 
since, Mr. James Russell Lowell thus sums 
up the evidence :—* To us he appears to have 
a wider range and greater freedom of move- 
ment than any other of the younger ape 
oets.* * * * Many English dramas have 
en written within a few years, the authors 
of which have established their claim to the 
title of poet. But it is only in Mr. Browning 
that we find enough of freshness, vigor, 
grasp, and of that clear insight and concep- 
tion which enable the artist to construct 
characters from within, and so to make them 








real things, and not images, as to warrant our 
granting the honor due to the Dramatist.” 

Messrs. Ticknor and Company have also in 

reparation the complete poetical works of 

homas K. Hervey, the author of the Devil’s 
Progress, the Book of Christmas, etc., in one 
volume, 16mo., a new juvenile book, beauti- 
fully illustrated, entitled “Stories Worth 
Telling,” and a complete edition of the 
writings of De Quincy, the “ English Opium 
Eater.” 

Messrs. Little and Brown announce as in 
the press Lord Campbell’s Lives of the 
English Chief Justices, in two octavo volumes, 
to be published simultaneously with the 
English edition, and in a style to correspond 
with the Lives of the Chancellors, by the 
same author. Also a new French-English 
and English-French Dictionary, from the best 
authorities, by M. Spiers. It has been ex- 
amined by several professional gentlemen of 
Boston, and has been pronounced to be the 
faithful work of an accurate scholar, and supe- 
rior to any similar work now in use. It will 
be handsomely printed, in two octavo volumes, 
and, what is most desirable of all, sold at a 
very moderate price. Messrs. Little and 
Brown received by the last steamer the July 
number of the Edinburgh Review under their 
new arrangement with the London publishers, 
by which they are enabled to afford it at the 
rate of four dollars per annum; also a large 
and valuable invoice of those rich Oxford 
editions of the Classics and the Fathers of 
the Church, and a collection of the principal 
works of the Oxford school of divinity. 
Amongst many other rarities and valuables 
which they have recently received is a manu- 
script missal (the Hours of the Blessed Vir- 
gin) in a fine state of preservation, and illu- 
minated in a style of gorgeousness that 
would make your true-blooded bibliomaniac 
wild with delight. 


Besides the Rev. Dr. Bethune’s Oration be- 
fore the P. B. K. Society, and Mr. Felton’s 
poem, Mr. Bartlett, of Cambridge, has in the 
press a new edition of Dugald Stewart’s 
Active and Moral Powers of Man, edited, 
with notes, by the Rev. Dr. Walker, of the 
University, and the Rev. Frederick H. Hedges’ 
discourse recently delivered before the gradu- 
ating class of the Cambridge Divinity School. 
In addition to the Prometheus of A&schylus, 
which was announced in June, Mr. Herbert 
has also translated the Agamemnon, and they 
will both be published by Mr. Bartlett, in the 
course of the present month. 


Messrs. Phillips, Sampson and Company 
have just published the first volume of their 
new edition of Hume’s England, the second 
of which will follow before September. 
They have made an arrangement for the ad- 
vance sheets of Lamartine’s History of the 
Revolution of 1848, which they cause to be 
translated by competent hands, as fast as they 
are received. The book will make about two 
duodecimo volumes. 

Messrs. Gould, Kendall, and Lincoln have 
in the press the Tour to the Lakes, by Pro- 
fessor Agassiz, which was announced some 
months sinee, but which the Professor’s en- 
gagements have prevented his finishing before 
the present time. 

Messrs. Crosby and Nichols are preparing 
to publish a “ Cheap Religious Library,” com- 
prising volumes of Sermons, Sacred Poetry 
and Biography, and Devotional and Consola- 
tory books. A new volume from the pen of 
the Rev. Dr. Burnap, of Baltimore, and one 
from the Rev. Mr. Muzzey, the author of the 
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“Young Maiden,” will be published in th, 
early geet of the series. Messrs. Consky be 
Nicho $ are reprinting a little English book 
whieh was highly spoken of by Professor 
Rogers, in his recent course of lectures 
the Lowell Institute, entitled “'The Stars and 
the Earth, or Thoughts upon Space Time 
and Eternity.” a 
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Che fine Arts. 


THe London Art Journal (now always 
promptly received for American subserihers 

y George Virtue, 26 John street) amply sus. 
tains in its July number, its promises jn ro. 
spect to the number and interest of its engray. 
rs The series of the Vernon Gallery js 
followed up with variety and spirit. Apropos 
to the exhibition of Etty’s pictures now open 
in London, the Art Journal furnishes us 4 
characteristic specimen of that painter in “The 
Bathers Surprised by a Swan.” There are 
two other subjects from the Gallery in the 
present number, Roberts’ elaborate “ Interior 
of Burgos Cathedral,” and a marine piece by 
Cooke, “ Dutch Boats in a Calm.” The lite. 
rary matter is attractive, particularly the frank 
sketch of his career, accompanying the frank 
countenance of the artist, J. P. Knight. Pas. 
sages of Mrs. Hall’s appropriate memoria! of 
Maria Edgeworth we have already given to 
our readers. The articles on Thorvalsden’s 
works are continued, with an abundance of 
pictorial and model utilitarian illustrations in 
the other departments. There is also a notice 
of the American Art-Union, sufficiently com- 
plimentary, though with a studied reservation 
of the superiority of English engravings. If 
this be meant as a comparison between the 
engravings of the London Art-Union and of 
the American Art-Union, we should dispute 
its fairness. In the selection of the subjects 
and in the execution the Jatter will maintain 
the superior position. Nothing is said of Mr. 
Darley’s outline illustrations of Rip Van Win- 
kle, which probably have not yet reached the 








journal. Their originality in freedom of draw- 
ing, beauty and force of conception, cannot 


fail to be acknowledged. We look for some 
adequate reception of them in the Journal 
when they shali reach England. 





The Brotuers WesTERMANN (651 Broad- 
way) have issued parts IIT. & IV. of Rerzscu's 
Shakspeare Outlines, illustrating Hamlet 
and Macbeth. The introduction of these 
into popular cireulation is a well-conceived 
scheme, sure of success. They have one 
ground of recommendation which we do not 
remember to have seen urged, the effective sub- 
stitute which they offer for the performances of 
the stage in the intense dramatic action which 
is their leading characteristic. This sup- 
plies a rare imaginative enjoyment to the nu- 
merous classes who read Shakspeare and do 
not visit the theatre. A good general idea o! 
Macready’s stage management and acting 
Macbeth may be had from these plates. ‘They 
are the best guides to the text, parallel inter- 
preters with Schlegel, Coleridge, and Haz!itt. 
Occasionally they present scenes almost ¢!- 
tirely overlooked, as in the plate representns 
the lying in state at the conclusion of Hamlet. 
In the long list of serial books of engravings 
offered to the public, none have had stronger 
claims, on the score of taste, permanent value, 
and cheapness, than these which are Issue 
from the original Leipzig publisher. 


The American Art-Union is weekly adding 
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i lery the choice productions of our 
a= er exhibiting satisfactory proof of 
the value of this institution in cherishing the 

‘rly labours of those who now bring their 
sr fruits to its walls. The published 
vatalogue of the Gallery now numbers 200 
oaintings. glance at the subjects and the 
evn of the producers will satisfy those who 
have not visited the city this season of their 
value. In general interest and high value in 
the mass of the pictures the distribution of the 
present will surpass that of any previous 
the pew additional gallery with the entrance 
from the present rooms will, we understand, be 
opened to the public about the middle of Sep- 
tember. Previous to that period, we shall en- 
ter Upon a detailed account of the operations of 
the present year, which will satisfy the friends 
of the Institution outside of the city, that their 
interests have not been neglected. The effi- 
cient business management has not been inter- 
rupted during the whole of the season, a quo- 
rum of the council of management never having 
been wanting. This, we believe, can be said of 
few similar institutions at this time. 

The present subscription is about 3000; 
double the number at the corresponding period 
of last year. 

From the August number of the Bulletin, 
the popular monthly publication of the Society 
(furnished gratis to the members) which is 
disseminating a great deal of valuable reading 
on the Fine Arts, we take 4 memorandum of 
the 
MOVEMENTS OF ARTISTS. 


Levrze, who was to have returned to America 
this summer, has postponed his visit until autumn. 
He has been somewhat interrupted in his pursuits 
by the political difficulties which for a year or two 
past have disturbed the community of Dusseldort. 
He has just finished his picture of the “ Attainder 
of Strafford” for the Art-Union, which is now on 
its way to this country. 

Cuarman is still in Paris, from which city he 
has already sent hither several excellent copies of 
well-known masterpieces of the Dutch School. 


Tue troubles in Italy have driven many Ameri- 
can artists from their residences in that country. 
It is believed, however, that Brown, the landscape 
painter, and Terry, still remain in Rome or its 
vicinity, although nothing has been heard from 
them of late. 

Hicks is in Paris, having lately recovered from 
an attack of Cholera. It is expected that he will 
shortly return home. He has been for some time 
past engaged in copying pictures of the old mas- 
ters. No originals have been received from him 
for more than a year past. 


McConkey, of Cincinnati, arrived at Paris 
about two months ago, and was preparing to start 
with a corps of artists to make a series of sketches 
of Swiss scenery, with the view of painting a 
Panorama of Switzerland. 

_Wurrriver, another Cincinnati artist, has ar- 
tived in London on his way to the continent ; but 


the troubles in Italy will probably postpone his 
visit there for some time. 


T. H. Smrra was quietly pursuing his studies in 
Paris at the last accounts. His first picture, 
" Columbus explaining his Plans,’ which has 
veen received here, shows considerable improve- 


iment. It will probably be exhibited before long 
in the Art-Union Gallery. 


C. P. Cranes, with his family, sailed from 
Havre for America about the 20th of June, and 
before this is issued from the press, will probably 
have arrived here. He has completed a number 
of pictures, but few of which have been seen by 
the public, 

Crorsey was to have sailed in the steamer 

on the 14th ult. from Liverpool, in com- 
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Ranney is living at Weehawken. He has had 
in hand for several months past a composition 
called “ The Encampment of Boone,” taken from 
the life of that distinguished pioneer. 

















pany with his wife. Previous to leaving, he visit- 
ed Wales, for the purpoze of making sketches of 
some of the picturesque scenery of that country. 
Judging from the large number of pictures he has 
sent home, and the quantities of elaborate sketches 


with which it is said his portfolio is stocked, he 
will at any rate maintain the reputation of being 
one of the most industrious of American artists. 
Some of the late works received from him, par- 
ticularly “ Downe Castle,” are very clever produc- 
tions. 


As to our artists who have not gone abroad, 


Girrorp and Ricuarps are travelling in the 
Northern part of this State, gathering material for 
the winter campaign. 

We learn that the Painapetrnta Art-Union 
have determined to engrave Huntington’s“ Mercy’s 
Dream” for the subscribers of the current year, in 
the mixed style, by Ritchie. This painting be- 
longs to Miss Carey, of Philadelphia, and will be 


most of them have left the city, and are now 
working or recreating in the country. 

Dvuranp has retired to his new rural residence 
at Cornwall, which, by the way, we regret to hear 
is to be hereafter his permanent home. 

Huntineton has gone to Newport, R. L, 
whither he has taken his palette and easel. This 
spot, which was the birthplace of Stuart and 


remembered by most of our readers. 

The Attston Ovriixes will probably be ready 
for delivery in the autumn. The engravings are 
nearly all completed. We hope to notice this 
admirable work more particularly in some future 
number of our journal. 

RorHeRMEL’s picture of “ The Judgment Scene 

in the Merchant of Venice” has been received 
Malbone, and the favorite resort of Allston, seems here, and may now be seen in the Art-Union 
to be an appropriate retreat for the followers of Gallery. 
Art. We trust that many spirited portraits of the | 
coast scenery of that region, as well as some of 
the fair spirits who haunt it in the summer time, 
may be the result of this visit. 


What is Calked Abont. 
| From the report of the Executive 
Gray is passing the summer in Manchester | Committee of the Board of Education relating 
Pras, | to the Free Academy, it appears that of the 56 
Brown, the sculptor, is in Vermont. ‘The bust | advanced Latin: students to whom the choice 
of Mr. Goodhue is being transferred to marble, 48 been submitted, 50 have chosen Greek ; 
and, is considered to be an excellent likeness, and | 4d of the recently admitted class of 58, 46 
an admirable work of ait. ‘The executors of Mr. have chosen the study of Latin. This is a 
Burd have not yet made a decision in respect to gratifying illustration of the natural develop- 


the monument directed by the will of that gentle- ment of the higher branches of education under 
man, aud for which a model has been submitted by a voluntary system under purely republican 














Mr. Brown, as mentioned in a previous number of | 
the Bulletin. Mr. Crawford is to furnish a de- | 
sign, and others are expected from Powers and | 
Greenough, so that the selection will be delayed | 
until the autumn. | 


Pace has injured his health by too close appli- | 
cation, and is now recruiting on Staten Island. 
He has lately completed a head of Wricur, the | 
medallist, which may be considered equal in truth- | 
fulness to anything yet produced by him, both in | 
color and drawing. 

Dovenuty has taken up his residence with his 
family at Huntington South, L. I. 


Lane, who returned from Europe about two 
months since, has taken apartments in conjunction 
with Rossirer in the Lyceum Building. He is 
about completing a large painting which will 
shortly be exhibited to the public. 

Cuurcu is again rambling among his favorite 
haunts in the hills of Vermont, studying the 
mountain scenery and atmospheric effects in which 
he so much delights. 


Wauire has retired to South Hadley, Mass., his 
incessant application having made some relaxation 
necessary. He has some works of a historical 
character in hand, which will probably maintain 
the reputation he has acquired. 


Pee.e remains in seclusion at Clifton Park. 
His time has been devoted for many months to an 
allegorical picture which has deen at the Art- 
Union Rooms, but not publiely exhibited, and 
which shows many admirable qualities. 


Matteson is rusticating in the valleys of Che- 
nango County, at Sherburne, where he is princi- 
pally engaged at present in making designs for | 
book illustrations. 

Kensett, and his old companion CasiLear, are 
sketching among the rocks and falling waters of 
Greene County, in this State, and the wild 
scenery of that neighborhood. 

Srearns is now at Guilford, Conn., where he 
is working on his picture of the “ Marriage of 
Washington,” which has already engaged his at- 
tention for several months past. 


Bovrette resides at Basking Ridge, N. J., 
where he is sketching from nature. He is at 
present engaged upon several large works for 
which he has received orders from two liberal 
patrons of art in this city. 


‘ orator took occasion to oppose a growing natu- 


/ralism, which tends to destroy a belief in 


i 


influences, 

The Picayune gives a highly satisfac- 

tory account of the progress of education in the 

vane schools of the second Municipality at 
‘ew Orleans. The branches of a preparatory 

collegiate education are fully taught. One 





| specialty is worth noticing: “In each of the 


female schools we observed that the pupils 
were furnished with a pianoforte, and all re- 

ceived more or less instruction in vocal and 
instrumental music.” 

At the recent Commencement of Union 
College, the Theological Society was addressed 
by the Rev. E. L. Macooy, whose text was the 
comprehensive subject, “Man.” ‘This, with 
the discourse lately delivered before the New 
York University, will not be published in the 
usual form, says the correspondent of the 
Watchman and Reflecter, as it constitutes a 

portion of a work which lias been for some 

_ time in preparation for the press. The Senate, 

| one of the College Societies, composed of the 

: ’ sais ma a 

' senior class, was addressed by James T. Bra- 

Esq., of this city. The Phi Beta Kappa 





| DY, 
| address of Prof. Tayter Lewis is thus spoken 
| of in the journal justalluded to: “ The speaker 
‘commenced by alluding to an address, on a 

similar occasion, three years since, by Bishop 
Potter, I believe (of Pennsylvania), in which the 


ancient miracles, the inspiration of the Bible, 
&c. This suggested to him his topic. Al- 
though it was not distinctly announced, his de- 


| sign in his address was, to vindicate the great 
| doctrine of Providence, as opposed to a still 


fuller development of naturalism, which re- 
gards every i nportant movement in society as 
the result of great laws existing inherently in 
humanity and the age. Social, moral, and 
political reforms, or what some term the work- 
ing out of ideas, he contended was the result of 
God’s providential designs and agency ; while, 
what this philosophy deems the cause, he re- 
gards as the means employed by the Divine 
Governor to effect his purposes. The address 
was Oey able, and conclusive. It is 











delightful to the Christian, disgusted with the 
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cant of a shallow, would-be philosophy, with its 
‘ideas,’ and ‘progress,’ and ‘ natural causa- 
tion,’ and ‘ development,’ &c., to hear a state- 
ment of the good, old-fashioned doctrine of a 
particular and a superintending providence, 
from one so able to make and defend it.” ‘The 
literary exercises also included an address 
by the Rev. Dr. Eaton of Madison University, 
and a poem, “The Golden Age,” by W. H. 
Burleigh of Hartford Co. 

At a meeting of the Board of Trustees, 24th 
inst., Tayler wis, LL.D., of New York 
University, was elected Professor of the Greek 
Language and Literature. 

The report of Lt. Warrine to the 
Government, on the exploration of a new route 
from San Antonio de Bexar to El Paso, which 
appears in the National Inielligencer of July 
28th, is of interest. ‘The object of the recon- 
naissance, as stated in the order of Gen, Worth, 
was “to ascertain if there be a practicable and 
convenient route for military and commercial 

urposes, between El Paso and the Gulf of 
Mexico, passing by or near San Antonio or 
Austin, in Texas.” The expedition was 
limited in men and resources, with a lack 
of scientific instruments, and encountered 
perils and difficulties. It occupied about three 
months from Feb. of the present year to May. 
Yet its results are thus satisfactorily summed | 








up by its commander: “It is demonstrated | 
that, untroubled by the storms of winter, a route | 
from the Gult of Mexico to the great West is 
opened for the Southern states ; and it is not 
improbable that, at no distant day, the continent 
of Asia and the great Chinese empire will, by 
this region, become to the United States no 
longer an Eastera, but anotherWestern world.” 
Apart from the topographical details, Lt. Whit- 
ing’s mention of El Paso and a rich island 
of the Rio Grande, is of a striking character : 
“ La Isla, the fertile island of the Rio Grande, 
below El Paso, about thirty miles in length, 
and from four to eight broad, and studded with 
the little towns of Islet», Socoro, and San Ele- 
zano, now belongs to the United States; a 
change greatly rejoiced in by its denizens, but 
extremely disliked by the Mexican government. 
* * * The little hamlet of Isleta, originally a 
village of the Pueblo Indians, as they are called, 





| momentary impulse on the part of the reader, this system 





holds its own well; the slender remnant ol 
some old Aztec tribe, the tradition still alive | 
among them that one day their great Monte- | 
zuma will return to lift their yoke and redress 
their wrongs, cultivating patiently their little 
farms, and retaining to the last their animosity 
to the Mexicans. These, of greater heart than 
their misters, meet the Apache with his own | 
weapons, and keep themselves inviolate. Still | 
holding to their own dialect and to many old cus- 
toms, and but half christianized, their worship a | 
rude mixture of Catholic and Pagan rites, their | 
numbers are fast dwindling away, and but few 
years will pass before the last altur-fire of their 
race will be extinguished.” 

—— A correspondent addresses us on the 
subject of Sir Charles Lyell’s theory of the 
sea-serpent as a basking shark, in utter op- 
position to that notion. “ I can say,” he writes, 
“from my own personal observation, that the 
one seen off Nahant did not possess in ap- 

arance any of the peculiarities described as 
Gibeaiies to the ‘ Squalus Maximus ;’ he had 
not a blunt head, or mane, or fin, or hamp, 
the appearance of humps arising from his 
mode of moving through the water. I had 
the good fortune to see him the last time he 
was seen on our Eastern shore, for nearly an 
hour under very advantageous circumstances. 
I can assure you the original was neither 


| Canon of the Holy Scripture. 


| Svo. pp. 948, cl. 2is. 
| Choice. 





porpoise, whale, nor shark. 
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Publishers’ Circular. 
Proresson Manpeviti.e, whose series of Read- 
ers for Common Schools, published by the ArpLe- 
Tons, have met with such universal commendation 
and approval from teachers in all parts of the 
United States and Canada, has just finished two 
courses of lectures explanatory of his system ; one 


to the public school teachers of Brooklyn, the | 


other before the Public School Society of New 
York. 
the following statement and resolutions unani- 
mously adopted by a meeting comprising seventy- 
six of the members :— 

New York, July 9th, 1849. 


The Teachers of the New York Public School Society 
have listened with much pleasure to Prof..Mandeville’s 
Course of Lectures on Keading, and it appears to them 
that his system, as explained in the * Elements of Reading 
and Oratory,” presents the following advantages : 

Ist A series of Rules for punctuation easily learned and 
pendily applied. 

2d. This punctuation is so appiied as to prove in most 
cases a guide to the delivery of the sentence. 

3d. ‘The system introduces the student to a thorough 
analysis of the grammatical structure of sentences. 

4th. It is equally valuable as a Rhetorical exercise, 
since it places the subject of “ Style’’ in a clearer light 
than any elementary work with which the Teachers are 
acquainted. 

Sth. A classification of the different sentences in the 
language, with a description of their distinctive peculiari- 
ties of structure, and this classification successfully illus- 
trated by examples drawn from a great number of the best 
Engli-b writers. 

oth. While other systems “re content with laying down 
some general principles, and leaves)» much to caprice or 


on the other hand considers minute details as of the 
utmost importance to general effect; and by giving reasons 
for the particular delivery of every form of sentence, re- 
commends itself by its clearness, precision, and unity. 

7th These views apply to the * Elements of Reading 
and Oratory,” the only work of Prof. Mandeville’s that 
has come under the notice of the ‘Teachers as a body. 

it is therefore, 

Resolved, ‘That the Teachers of the P. 8. Society recom- 
mend the system of Prof. Mandeville, contained in his 
“Elements of Reading and Oratory,” as worthy of the 
very highest attention of their fellow-teachers every- 
where. 

Resolved, That the excellent illustrations of his princi- 
ples given by the Professor, have conveyed to us a correct 
and clear idea of the practical benefits of his very excel- 
lent system. 


LIST OF BOOKS PUBLISHED IN ENGLAND FROM 
THE 14TH TOTHE 28TH OF JUNE. 


Albatross (The) ; or, Voices from the Ocean. 
of the Sea. By W. H. G. Kingston, Esq. 3 vols. post 
Svo. pp. 944, bds. 3ls. 6d. Babington (C.)—Mr. Macan- 
Jay's Character of the Clergy in the latter part of the 
Seventeenth Century. Svo. Cambridge, pp. 166, bds. 
4s. 6d. Chippendale’s Desigus of Olid English and French 


A Tale 


From this last body have been received | i 





Ornaments. 4to, 150 plates, 1.354. Conquest (The) of 
Canada. By the Author of “ Hochelaga.” 2 vols. dvo. 


pp. 972, cl, 288. Cosin (J.)—The Works of Bishop Cosin ; | 
now firstcollected = Vol. 3. A Scholastic History of the 
8vo. pp. 374, cl. 88. (Li- 
brary of Anglo-Catholic Theology.) Cunningham (P.)— | 
A Hand Book for London, Past and Present. 2 vols. post | 
Fanny Hervey; or, the apesa| 


2 vols. post 8vo. pp. 632, cl. 18s. (Chapman and 
Hale's Series.) Heurtley (C. A )—Parochial Sermons | 
preached ina Village Church. 12mo, pp. 310, cl. 5s 6d. | 
dackson (J.)—The sinfalness of Little Sins. Fep. 8vo. pp. | 
172, cl. 38 6d. Johns (G. B)—A Sketeb of the History of 


| the Jews, trom the end of the Captivity to the Coming of | 


the Messiah. By the Rev.G. B. Johns. 12mo. pp. 102, | 
cl. Is. 6d. Leaves from the Journal of » Subalteru during | 
the Campaign in the Punjaub, Sept. 1848 to March, 1849. 
i2imo. pp. 236, cl. 6s. Lindsay's Lives of the Lindsays. 
3 vols, 8vo. pp. 1550, cl. £2, 28. London and its Environs, 
an Atlas of. By James Wyid. Folio, 8sheets. cloth, £1, 
10s. Maiden (The) Aunt: a Tae. By 8. M_ Riumo. 
pp. 330, cl. 4s. 6d. Munro (T )—Life of Sir Thomas 
Munro. By the Rev. G. R. Gleig. pp 372, cloth, 6s. 
(Home and Colonial Library), Rectory Guest (The): a 
Novel. 3 vols. post &vo. pp. 890. bds. Sis. Gd. Redhead 
(I. W.)—French Revolutions, from 1789 to 1849. By 'T. 
W. Redhead. Vol. 3, 12mo. pp. 376, eloth, 2s. 6d. Ser. 
mon, by W. H. Hale. 





ALLYN’S RITUAL OF FREEMASONRY; 
To which is added 
A Key to Odd Fellowship, with Plates. 
A few copies of this scarce book just procured. Price $5. 


By remitting $5, the book, in paper cover, can be sent 
by mail to any part of the United States or Canada. 
WM. GOWANS, 178 Fulton street, N. Y. 


all 4t 





[Aug, 11, 
Retzsch’s 
Illustrations to Shakspeare, 


PART 4. 


_ 


& B. WESTERMANN BROS, German 
e ral Foreign Booksellers, 651 Broadw 
day published the fourth part of RETZ 
ILLUSTRATIONS TO SHAKSPEARE, 
From a host of favorable criticisms we clip the fi 
ing : 
“Those unacquainted with Retzsch 
the publishers and see the publication u 
no use attempting to describe these engravings, they ; 
made to be seen and must be seen ; for spirited cance Aan 
vivid execution, and elaborate detail, Retz-ch js un os 


and Genp- 
Vay, have this 
SCH'S spiriveg 


illow- 


had better ea] to 
nde notice, [r is 


Sais ; €qual- 

par lam aed | he has both pee iiarity and originality, &. 
Part 4—price 50 cents. 

To be had of the Publishers, 651 Broadway, and of ai) 


respectable Buokseliers in the Union. all 2 








This Day Published. 
BY 


MARK H. NEWMAN & (0, 
199 Broadway, New York, 
A New Edition 


OF 


Jahn’s Biblical Archwology, 


Translated from the Latin, with Additions and Corre: 
tions, and a Copious Index of Passages. 
lilustrated 


By THOMAS C. UPHAM, 


Professor of Moral and Intellectual Philosophy, and of 
the Hebrew Language, in Bowdoin College. 


Firtn Epirion. 
July 26th, 1849. ad 3t 





Facing the Enemy, 
ENGRAVED BY T. DONEY, FROM A PAINTING BY 
F. W. EDMONDS. 


— beautifal Engraving having been withdrawn from 
sale soon alter its publication, is now republished by 
the subscriber, and the price reduced to One Doliar for 
prints and ‘Two Dollars for proofs on India paper. 
The Trade will be supplied at the usual discount. 
JOHN P. RIDNER, 
jel6 497 Broadway, Art-Union Building 





Linear Perspective; 
For the Use of Schools and Students of Drax.ng. 
By JOSEPH ROPES. 
A PLAIN, KASY, AND FAMILIAR 
TREATISE 
ON THE 
PRINCIPLES OF PERSPECTIVE. 
Price 25 cents. 


je Ber JOUN P. RIDNER, 497 Broadway. 





BURNHAM & BROTHERS, 
58 and 60 Cornhill, Boston, Ms. 


Antique, Modern, and Foreign Cheap 
Bookstore, 
NTAINING an immense colicction of nearly Two 
Hundred Thousand Volumes of rare, scarce, 9nd ¥ 
luable Books, in all the various branches of Litersture, 
Law, Medicine, Theology, History, Biography. Tre 
Voyages, Mechanics, Ch ; try, Botany, Agricuiture, 
American History, etc.; in all Langu»ges, Freneb. 
Spanish, German, Italian, Latin, Greek, Hebrew. et 
which are offered to the public at extremely 1% 
Prices. ? f 
Orders for Books to supply Libraries wi!l be prop") 
executed. jed um 


To Editors and Publishers. 


£ Subscribers are Agents for all Popular Weekly, 
Montbly, and Quarterly Publications of the day, an 
will xct as Agents for others, if addressed at Perks 
spuron, N. Y. 
We take half pay in Books, Magazines, &c. 
Wa. R. SCRIVEN & CO., 
Petersburgh, N.Y 








je tf 
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THE LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


oon _—e 


The July number of this old and able Quarterly will be published 
in a few days. 


CONTENTS. 
1. SIR JOHN HERSCHEL'’S ASTRONOMICAL =i V. LAW or MARRIAGE—Mr. WORTLEY’S BILL. 


TIONS AT THE CAPE. VI. SIK CHARLES LYELL’S SECOND VISIT TO 
TT DReBEATTIE'S LIFE OF CAMPBELL. THE UNITED STATES. 


iL CHESS. Vif. LORD BEAUMONT ON FOREIGN POLICY. 
lV, SCOTTISH ABBEYS AND CATHEDRALS. VIII. M. GUIZOT ON DEMOCRACY. 


Price Three Dollars a year, singly. Luss when taken with our other 
Reprints, viz: 


The London Quarterly Review, |The Westminster Review, 
The Edinburgh Review, AND 
The North British Review, | Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine 


TERMS. 


Per annum. | Per annum, 


For any one of the four Reviews, $3 00 | For Blackwood’s Magazine, ’ ' $3 00 
For any two ~ a 5 00 | For Blackwood and three Reviews, . 9 00 
For any three es e , 7 | For Blackwood and the four Reviews, . 10 00 
For all four of the Reviews, F ; 8 00 


*,* Payments to be made in all cases in advance. The Trade supplied on liberal terms. 
LEONARD SCOTT & CO., PusBLisueErs, 
adtf 79 Fulton st., entrance 54 Gold st., N. York. 


ELEGANT GIFT BOOKS 


FOR THE COMING HOLIDAYS. 


Will be Published on the 10th of August: 
GEMS OF BEAUTY; 


Or, Literary Gift for 1850. 


Embellished with Nine splendid Steel Engravings ~ Illustrations, and bound elegantly in morocco and white calf— 
ull gilt, 3vo. 


THE SOUVENIR GALLERY; 


An Ililustrated Gift Book for all Seasons. 
Embellished with Seven saperb Engravings from Steel Plates, and bound in the various styles of white calf, morocco, 
and muslin, full gilt—small 4to. 


THE ROSARY OF ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE BIBLE; 


Containing Six fine mezzotinto Engravings of subjects from celebrated Scripture Paintings. 


Epiren sy REV. EDWARD EVERETT HALE, 
And bound in the various styles of morocco, white calf, and muslin—full gilt sides and edges—évo. 


FRIENDSHIP’S OFFERING; 
A Christmas, New- Yeur, and Birth-day Gift for 1850. 
Splendidly bound in arabesque morocco, gilt edges, and embellished with Nine splendid Engravings by SarTatn. 


THE GOLDEN GIFT; 
A Wreath of Gems. 











— | 














From the Prose and Poetical Writers of England and America. Prepared especially as a Gift Book for all Seasons ;— | 


embellished with illuminated title and ornamental borders—bound in very neat French morccco, full gilt sides and 


edges—12mo. 
THE GARLAND; 
Or, Token of Friendship. 


Epiren py MISS EMILY PERCIVAL, 
And Ilustrated by Fine Steel Engravings and !luminations, richly bound in morocco, with gilt sides and edges. 


THE LADY’S GIFT; 


Or, Souvenir of Remembrance. 
FOR ALL SEASONS OF THE YEAR. 
Epvrirep sy A LADY. 
And bound by Braptry & Co., in morocco, full gilt sides and edges—I!lustrated. 


CHRISTMAS ROSES; 
A Gift Book for the Young. 





Beautifully bound in muslin, richly gilt sides and edges, embellished with splendid Mezzotint Fngravings by Ritcuir 
Orders solicited by 
Bostox, Juzy 30th, 1849. 
aud 4 


PHILLIPS SAMPSON & Co. 





NEW YORK TRADE SALE, 
August 27, 1849. 
On six months credit for approved endorsed Notes. 


In soliciting consignments for the next Trade Sale of 
BOOKS, STATIONERY, STEREOTYPE 
PLATES, &c., 

The undersigned beg to state, that the same regulations 
will be observed in this, as atthe last sale, so far as to 
allow contributors their option to withdraw the balance of 
any item alter First Lots are disposed of; though in all 
cases, Firat Lots wil! be sold without reserve. 

The commission for selling and guarantee, will be five 
percent. No charge will be made for fire insurance, ex- 
cept to cover advances on consignments; nor will any 
other fire insurance be effected, except at the special re- 
quest of contributors. Sales cashed when desired, with- 
in thirty days after the final receipt of Goods Invoices 
tor the first Catalogue should be in hand as soon as prac- 


licable. 
COOLEY & KEESE, 
191 Broapway. 
New Yorg, 18th June, 1849. jy7tf 








a a 


EMPORIUM OF ART ROOMS. 
W. A. GREENE, 
No. 304 Broadway, corner Duane street. 


COMPLETE end attractive assortinent of Engravings, 
English, French, and German, line, mezzotint, and 
stipple, and lithographs, of every variety of subject, com- 
prising the works of the old and modern masters, in store 
or imported to order. 

Paintings, Water Color and Pencil Drawings, Artists’ 
Siationery, Books of Design, Galleries and Works in all 
departments of the Fine and useful Arts. 

Consignments or Commissions relating to the Fine Arts 
promptly attended to. 

Desired articles from W. A. Colman's stock furnished at 
the market prices, in accordance with an arrangement just 
completed with hiin. fi7if 


GRECA MAJORA. 


The Savscribers would call the attention of Classical 
Teachers and Students to their New Edition of 


e . : © 
Greca Majora. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. printed on fine paper, and bound in a neat 
end substantial style, presenting a betier edition 
of this book than has ever been issued. 

This work is particularly adapted to the higher Greek 
Classes, as itis the only medium through whieh extracts 
from the principal Greek Authors can readily be obtained. 
The first volume is devoted to Prose, the second to Verse. 
The following are the principal authors from whose works 
copious selections are given: Herodotus, Thucydides, 
Xenophon, Lysias, Isocrates, Demosthenes, Plato, Aristo- 
tle, Dionysius Halicornassus, Longinus, Theopbrastus, 











Polyaneus Aelianus, Polybius, Homer, Hesiod, Apollonius 
| of Rhodes, Sophocles, Euripides, Theoeritus, Bion, Mos- 
chus, &c. Also a Miscellaneous Collection of Hymns, 
Odes, Peans, &c. This work thus contains within itself 
a library of Greek literature, furnished at a small cost, 
| which otherwise could hardly be obtained at all. 
URLAH HUNT & SON, Pablisher and Bookseller, 
m3 uf 44 North Fourth st., Philad. 


Le Petit Robinson de Paris. 


! 
| 
| TMHE Subscriber respectfully invites the attention of the 
| 





Trade tothe «bove charming French Juvenile, which 
is particularly adapted for a School Book. It is highly 
recommended by the best French Teachers and is ex- 
tremely popular in Franee, having passed through a great 
| many editions in a very short period. 

He would also invite the'r attention to Oram’s Examples 
in Arithmetic, in four parts, which is rapidly gaining 
favor and is very highly recommended by all Teachers 
who have used it; it is particularly valnable in Boarding 


Schools. HENRY LONGSTRETH, 
School Book Depository, 347 Market street, 


my!2 tf PHILADELPHIA. 


Western Art. Union (Cincinnati, O.), 
AND 


Art-Union of Philadelphia. 


THE Undersigned is now ready to receive Subscriptions 
for both of the above Institutions; the peculiar features 
of each will be made known on application. 

; The payment of Five Dollars constitutes Membership 
, to either. 

JOHN P. RIDNER, Hon. Sec’y, 

497 Broadway, Art-Union Building. 
*,* Subscribers to the Philadelphia Art,Union who 
, have not received their Engravings and Transactions, 
| will please call and receive them. alltf 
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New Book by Dr. Vinet. 


This Day Published. 


GOSPEL STUDIES. By Alexander Vinet, D D., Author 
of © Vitol Christianity,” with an Introduction by Robt. 
Baird, D.D, 

18 CHRISTIANITY FROM GOD—A MANUAL OF 
Bible Evidence for the People. By John Cumming. 
DD., 
huysen. 

PETERS ON BAPTISM 

RELIGIOUS LIFE OF FRANCIS MARKOE, 

THE PEARL OF DAYS 

REVIEW OF THE MEXICAN WAR. By Hon. Wm. 


Jay. 
M. W. DODD, Brick Church Chapel. 


jel6 tf 
Articles of Stationery, 


MANUFACTURED AND SOLD TO THE TRADE BY | 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 


Corner of Fourth and Race sts., 


PHILADELPHIA. 


THE PATENT AND SELF-SUPPLYING 


Ink Stand, 


Manufactured of the most Substential Material, simple in 
its construction, and not linble te get out of order. 


It keeps the ink free from dust and evaporation, conse- 
queatly uniform in color and consistency. 


M. S. Fife’s Patent Diamond- Pointed 


Gold Pen, 


Warranted Equal, if not Superior to any other Gold Pen 
in the Market, at nearly Half the Price. 


{t being entirely different in form from any now in use, 
it is ange wy adapted to use in Public Offices, Counting: 
Houses, and Schools. 


A liberal discount made to the Trade, from the retail 
prices of the above. jeloret 


BOSTON TRADE SALE. 
The Undersigned will conduct the next 


Boston Annual Trade Sale, 


Agreeably to the regulations of the Committee, and under 
their approval. 





The sale will commence on 
Monday, the 20th day of August next, 


when the STATIONERY will be sold, and the BOOKS 
on the following days. 


We would respectfully solicit from the Trade, consign- 


ments of 
BOOKS, STATIONERY, 
AND 


BOOKBINDER’S STOCK. 


BUCKLEY & BANCROFT, 


Boston, June, 1S49. AUCTIONEERS, 





IN PRESS fens 
By E. H. BUTLER & CO, 
No. 23 Minor Street, PHILADELPHIA, 


The following Elegant Books, prepared expressly 
for the Fall and Holiday Sales of 1849-50. 


next. 
Illustrated. 


LEAFLETS OF MEMORY, 
An Illuminated Annual for 1850. 
Edited by REYNELL COATES, M.D. 
THE SNOW FLAKE: 
A HOLIDAY GIFT FoR 1850. 
CHRISTMAS BLOSSOMS & NEW YEAR'S 
WREATH FOR 1850 
Edited by UNCLE THOMAS. 
READ’S FEMALE POETS OF AMERICA. 
THIRD EDITION, 
Much enlarged, with additional Illustrations. 
TUPPER’S PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY, 


LARGE TYPE, ELEGANTLY PRINTED, 
a4 3t 


| Alfred 8 
with an Introduction by Hon. Theodore Freling | 


DAVIES’ SYSTEM OF 


| DAVIES’ PRIMARY TABLE BOOK. Cloth back, 12) 


, KEY 


| KEY 


/*D aa DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY. 


| CHAMBERS’ 


| FULTON & EASTMAN’S BOORRE EVPiNG. 60 cts. 


They will be ready for publication on the 15th of August | 
Elegantly boand, and splendidly Iuminated and | 


| WILLARD'S 
| WILLARD'S SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE UNITED 


| WILGARD'S UNIVERSAL HISTORY IN PERSPEC- 


| *WILLARD’S ‘TEMPLE OF TIME; a Chronological 


LIST. OF BOOKS 
PUBLISHED BY 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 


NEW YORK, 
51 John 
AUG. 184). 


No. 


‘. Barnes. 


street. 
Henry L. Burr. 


THE SCIENCES. 


MATHEMATICS 
COURSE. 





ELEMENTARY 





cents. 


DAVIES’ FIRST LESSON IN ARITHMETIC. Mo- 
roceo back, 21 cts 


12mo. 


84 cts. 


DAVIES’ SCHOOL ARITHMETIC. New edition, en- | 
larged, 42 cts. 
TO DAVIES’ SCHOOL ARITHMETIC. New 
edition, 42 cts. 
DAVIES’ -- NIVERSITY ARITHMETIC, 
sheep. t4e 
TO D SAVIES’ UNIVERSITY ARITHMETIC. 
op) ets, 
D AV IES’ ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA, Sheep, 
—_ ‘TO DAVIES’ ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. 
dD. AV TES" ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY. 1I2mo. sheep, 
34 cls. 
DAVIES’ DRAWING AND MENSURATION. 
sheep, 84 cts. 


2mo. 





ADVANCED COURSE. 
*DAVIES* BOURDON’S ALGEBRA. 8vo. sheep, $1 50. 
*DAVIES’ LEGENDRE’S GEOMETRY. 8vo. sheep, 
31 50. 
*DAVIES’ ELEMENTS OF SURVEYING. 8vo. sheep, 


$! 50. 
*DAVIES’ ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY. 8vo. sheep, 


$1 50. 

* DAVIES’ —- AND INTEGRAL CALCULUS. 8vo. 
sheep, $1 5 

8vo. sheep, 
$2 01 

*DAVIES" SHADES, SHADOWS, & PERSPECTIVE. 
&vo. $2 50. 


CHAMBERS’ EDUCATIONAL COURSE. | 
(In 7 volumes, $6,20 per set.) 


CHAMBERS’ TREASURY OF KNOWLEDGE. 90 cts. 
CHAMBERS’ ELEMENTS OF DKAWING. By John 
Clarke. 70 ets. 
CHAMBERS’ NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 96 cts. 
ELEMENTS Of CHEMISTRY. 
Reid and Biin. 90 cts. 
CHAMBERS’ ELEMENTS OF PHYSIOLOGY. 
G. Hamilton. 90 cts. 
CHAMBERS’ ELEMENTS OF ZOOLOGY. $1. 
CHAMBERS’ ELEMENTS OF GEOLOGY. 
Page. 90 cta. 


By 
By 





By D. | 


— 


PARKER'S FIRST LESSONS IN NATURAL PHILO. | 
sephy. 38 cts. 


PJ mo R’S COMPENDIUM OF SCHOOL PHILOSO 
$i. 
MINER'S 3 GUIDE, AND METALLURGIST'S DIREC- | 
tery. § 


GIL CESPLE ON ROADS AND RAILROADS 
$i 50. 


8vo. 


PENMANSHIP AND BOOKKEEPING. 


* FULTON AND EASTMAN'’S CHIROGR \PHIC 
Charts 35. 

FULTON & EASTMAN’S KEY TO DO. cts. 

FULTON & EASI'MAN’S WRITING BOOKS. 
cents 

FULTON & EASTMAN’S COPY BOOKS. 

FULTON & EASTMAN'S PENMANSHIP. 


124 


12} cts. 
20 cts. 


“HISTORY. 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, 
or Republic of America. New and enlarged edition, 
&vo. $1 50. 


States. New and enlarged edition, morocco backs, 
63 cts. 

tive. &vo. St 5”. 

*WILLAKD'S AMERICAN CHRONOGRATIER: «a 
Chart to aid ia the Study of Willard’s United States. 
Mounted, $!. 


Chart of Universal History. Mounted, $1 25. 

*WILLARD'S ENGLISH CHRONOGRAPHER. Mount 
ed, 31 25 

WILLARD'’S HISTORIC GUIDE FOR SCHOOLS 
63 cts 

GOULD'S ABRIDGMENT OF ALISON'S EUROPE. 
8vo. sheep. $1 50 

MANSFIELD'S HISTORY OF THE MEXICAN WAR. 


| producing GOOD BOOKS, 





$1 25. CH” See next column. 





| Aug, th. 


— 


— 


BROOKS’ _ 
GREEK AND LATIN CLAssics 


BROOKS’ FIRST LATIN LESSONS. 12:0, 63 
BROOKS OVID'S METAMORPHOSES. 4, 
$2 59. % sheep 
BROOKS’ FIRST GREEK LESSONS, 12, ~ 
BROOKS’ GREEK COLLECTANEA EVANGryih 
Jz2mo. 63 cts. WA 


CLARK’S NEW ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
cents. 

PARKER'S RHETORICAL READER. L2mo. 99 

ve wh aan ON THE IMPROVEMENT OF THE Mixp, 


race's THEORY ANP PRACTICE OF TEACH yc 


BARNARD ON SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE 
muslin, $2 

| HOMERS ILIAD. 
sheep extra, 75 cts. 

POLY MICRIAN NEW TESTAMENT. 
extra, 50 ets. 


Imo, 50 


Pope’s ‘Transiation 1 yo! mo 


» 
32m0. maroon 


| COL'TON’S LIFE AND TIMES OF HENRY chay 


2 vols. 
COLTON’'S PUBLIC ECONOMY OF THE U NITED 
States. $3. 
MANSFIELD'S LIFE OF 
$1 25. 


GEN. SCOTT. Cin, 


KINGSLEY’S MUSICAL WORKs. 
KINGSLEY'S JUVENILE CHOIR. 45 cts 


KINGSLEY'’S YOUNG LADIES’ HARP. 75 ets 
KINGSLEY’S HARP OF DAVID. $1 124 cts 


* Book and Charts marked ‘*) are on Cash A 
a44t 


count 


Now Ready. 


Hume’s History of England, 


BOSTON LIBRARY EDITION, 
Uniform with Macaulay, same price and style 
62 Cents per Volume. 
Containing the History of England, from the 
Invasion of Julius Ceasar to the Abdi 
cation of James II. 
By DAVID HUME, Ese 


A New Edition, with the Author's last Corrections and 
Improvements ; to which is prefixed a Short Account ol 


| his Life, Written by Himself, and a tive Portrait of the 


Author. To be completed in 6 volumes, snd issued in 
uniform style with the Boston Library Editiva of Macau 


| lay’s History, forming the cheapest and mosi readable 


edition now extant, and at a price within the means of al 
and is believed to be the highest attrinment in the aref 
well printed, 
bound, at Low prices, of which the world lis lie 
furnished an example. 


substantially 
rebotore 
The Second Volume will be published on the 2hol 
Augost, and the other Volumes wil! be issued Monthly 
until the work is completed. A liberal discoust mm: le 
the Trade. Orders solicited. 


PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & CU., 
110 WasHIn@ ton STReet, 
BOSTON 


SEVENTEENTH 
Cincinnati Trade Sale 


oF 
Books, Stationery, Bookbinders’ Stock, +. 
OCTOBER 9ra, 1849 
CONSIGNMENTS RESPECTFULLY SOLICITED. 


“dee undersigned, conductors of the Cincinnati bi 
Sales, grateful for the patronage heretofore so |e" 

extended to them, beg to state that the same Rules nnd 
Regulations will be observed in this, as at the !xst > 
Invoices for the First Catulogue should be in bind by the 
first September, and will be inserted in the order Te 
ceived. Sules Cashed within thirty days after the cluse 


of the Sal 
ise HAYDEN & WOODRUFF. 


N. B. Cash Advances made on receipt of J 
when required. ad 4t H. & W 
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A New Story by the Brothers Mayhew. 


Ne 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


WILL PUBLISH 


ON FRIDAY, 


AUGUST 10th, 


THE MAGIC OF 


KINDNESS: 


OR, THE WONDROUS STORY OF THE GOOD HUAN. 


BY THE BROTHERS 


MAYHEW. 


Authors of “ The Good Genius that Turned everything into Gold.” 
ILLUSTRATED BY 


GEORGE CRUIKSHANK AND KENNY 


MEADOWS. 


16mo. paper, 35 cents ; muslin, 45 cents. 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


A SECOND VISIT TO THE UNITED STATES. | 
By SIR CHARLES LYELL. 


In two volumes i2mo. paper, $1 20; muslin, $1 50. 
“Those who read Mr. Lyell’s first book upon this country, will need no special 


prompting to give the second a welcome. Few, if any foreigners, have ever brought to | 


this country a fairer judgment or less prejudiced mind, thun this distinguished geologist: 
and further observatior seems only to have confirmed the good opinion he formed of us 
at first. His book relates of course partly to the scientific matters that fell under bis 
notice, and this portion of it will of course command the attention and most marked re- 
spect of all his readers. His remarks upon the geological structure of the country, and 
the other topics of a similar character, are exceedingly interesting and entertaining. 
And not less so, we are confident, will be found his observations upon society, institu- 
tions, manners, physical progress, &c.,as they fell beneath his notice while travelling 


’ T T r 
CHALMERS’S POSTHUMOUS WORKS. 
Seven Volumes have been published, comprising Daily Scripture Readings, 3 vols.— 
Sabbath Scripture Readings, 2 vols.—Sermons, } vol —Lastitutes of Theology, 1 vol. 
I2ino. Price per voluine, muslin, $1; sheep extra, 21 25. 





RUXTON’S LIFE IN THE FAR WEST. 


12mo. muslin, 60 cents. 





HISTORY OF WONDERFUL INVENTIONS. 
Forming Volume V. of the “ Boy's Own Library.” Embellished with numerous Ilus 
trations. 12mo. muslin, 75 cents 








through this country. He brings to them all the same clear and observant mind, the | 
sume careful, unbiased judgment which have enabled him to effect so much in what | Or. Pictures of the Virgin and her Son. With an Introduction by Mrs. Marriet 


are his more peculiar departwnents of intellectual effort. This book is commended to the 
attention of the public as one of the best ever written by a foreigner about the United 
States."—London Quarterly Review. 
HISTORY OF THE NATIONAL CONSTITUENT 
ASSEMBLY. 
From May, 1848. By J. F. Corxras, Esq. 
12mo. paper, 75 cts. ; cloth, 90 cts. 

_ “We have rarely met with a pubiication more distinctly and certainly destined for 
‘mmediate and general reading, than this ‘strange, eventful history.’ Mr. Corkran’s 
great attraction lies in his Portrait Gallery. We kaow what the acts have beea, and 
he sets the actors, painted from and to the life, before our eyes. An acute observer, 
called by personal duties to watch every turn of this memorable drama, his views of it 
are singularly lucid. We follow the train as if we belonged to it, and witnessed its 
results. And now one individual appears prominently, and then another, till we have 
all the distinguished men of the last year, and of the present epoch, and of the future 
development, paraded in succession, with a clear understanding of their past course, 
‘heir changes, theig connexions, their (probable) objects, their positions in regard to 
parties, factions, and the public, and, in short, their characters and relations to the 
stirring questions which must continue to agitate France, and have a powerful effeet 
upon the destinies of Europe."—Zond Lit. Gaz. 


HILDRETH’S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


From the first Settlement of the Country to the Organization of the Government under 
the Federal Constitution, &c. To be completed in 3 elegant octivo vols. Price per 
Vol. muslin, $2; sheep extra, $2 25; half calf, $2 50. 


SOUTHEY’S COMMON-PLACE BOOK, 


Being choice Selections from celebrated Authors. Eiited by his Son- in-law, J. Woop 
Warter, B.D. 8yo. Publishing in Parts, 50 cts each. 


GIESELER’S COMPENDIUM OF ECCLESIASTICAL 
HISTORY. 


From the Fourth Edition, revised und amended, by Samvuet Davipsoy, LL.D. 
2 vols, now ready. 8vo. $3 00. 


DANTE’S DIVINE COMEDY: THE INFERNO. 
A litera} Prose Translation, with the Text of the Original collated from the best editions 
and Pxplanatory Notes, by Joux A.Cartyte, M.D. 12mo. muslin, $1. 











| 
| 





BEECHER’S INCARNATION ; 
Beecuer Stowe. 12mo muslin, 50 cents. 


MY UNCLE THE CURATE. 


By the Author of “ The Bachelor of the Albany.” 8vo. paper, 25 cents. 








AGNES MORRIS; 


Or, the Heroine of Domestic Life. 12mo. paper, 25 cents; muslin, 37} cents. 





LAMARTINE’S MEMOIRS OF 


8vo. paper, 25 cents. 


ABBOTT’S HISTORIES. 


Comprising Mary Queen of Scots—Charles I.—Alexander the Great—Hannibal —Queen 
Elizabeth—Charies I] —Maria Antoinette—Julius Caesar. Each volume is hand- 
somely printed, tastefully bound, and adorned with an elegantly Hiaminated Title- 
pige and numerous i!lustrative Engravings. 12mo. muslin, plain edges, 60 cents; 
muslin, gilt edges, 75 cents per volume. 


MY YOUTH. 





BENJAMIN FRANKLIN: 


His Autobiography ; with a Narrative of his Public Life and Services PBy Rev. H- 
Hasiines Wetp. Embellished with numerous exquisite Designs by J. G. Chapman. 
8vo. muslin, $2 5 ; sheep extra, $2 75; half calf, $3. 


MRS. MARSH’S MORDAUNT HALL; 


Or, a September Night. 8vo. paper, 25 cents. 


MISS BREMER’S MIDNIGHT SUN: 
A Pilgrimage. Translated from the original unpublished Manuscript, by Mary Howrrr, 
8vo. paper, 25 cents. 


MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 


From the Accession of James If. An elegant Library Edition, with a Portrait of the 
Author. Vols. I. and IL., muslin, 75 cents per volume; sheep extra, $!; half calf, 
$1 25. The two volumes in one, Brevier Type, 8vo. muslin, 624 cents. 


| NOEL’S ESSAY ON THE UNION OF CHURCH AND 
} STATE. 
12mo. muslin, $) 25. 





































































SPANISH BOOKS.—Lis 


FOR SALE BY 


THE LITERARY WORLD. 
t No. 





[Aug. ¢), 


tee 





15, 


ROE LOCKWOOD & SON, 411 Broadway. 


—e—— ee eeeeeeeeesesesseseeeeee_e_ce_—ee 
COLECCION DE LOS MEJORES AUTORES, COLECCION DE NOVELAS ESCOGIDAS, 
= | compuestas por los mejores ingenios espaivles. 
ESPANOLES, | CONDE.—Historia de la Dominacion de los 
ANTIGUOS Y MODERNOS, HERMOSA EDITION EN-8. | Arabes en Espafia, : 
| HYTA (Perez de).—Guerras civiles de Granada. 
| LE SAGE.—Historia de Gil Blas de Santillana. 


—— El Bachiller de Salamanca; el Observador noc 
turno 


ARCARGOTA.—Compendio de la Historia de 
Evrpafia. 
ALEMAN .—Vida y Hechos del Picaro Guzman| LOPE DE VEGA.—Teatro escogido. 
de Alfarache. | Piezas escogidas. 
CALDERON DE LA BARCA.—Teatru esco-|- MARTINEZ DE LA ROSA.—Obras comple- 
gido. | tas. Syvol. & 
| MENDOZA.—Tesoro de Historiadores espanoles. 
| MORATIN.—Comedias completas. 
—— Origenes del Teatro Expaifiol. 
—— La Galatea, y El Visje al Parnaso. NOVELISTAS ESPANOLES (Tesoro de), an- 


Los Trabajos de Persiles y Sigismunda. tiguos y modernos. 3 vol. 


COLECCION DE PIEZAS ESCOGIDAS.—| PROSADORES ESPANOLES (Tesoro de), an- 


Lope de Vega, Calderon de la Barca, Moreto, ete. tiguos y modernos. 


A Liberal Discount allowed to the Trade. 











Piezas escogidas. 
CERVANTES.—Don Quijote. 
—— Novelas ejemplares. 


| 
} 














QUINTANO.—Tesoro del Parnaso espaiiol. 


Tesoro de los Poemas espaiioles epicos, 
burlescos. 
Vidas de Exspafioles celebres. 


Sigradus y 


| ROMANCEROS Y CANCIONEROS Espa. 


NOLES (Tesoro de), historicos 


— wonth Y Caballerescos y otros 
por UcHoa. 


SANCHEZ.—Coleccion de Poesias castellanas. 
SOLIS.—Historia de la Conquista de Mejico. 


TEATRO ESPANOL, desde su origen hasta 
nuestros dias. 5 vol 

ESCOGIDO, desde Calderon de la Barea hasta 

nuestros dias. 2 vol. 


TORENO.—Historia del Levantamiento, Guerra 
y Revolucion de Espaiia. 

VILLEGAS.—Obras selectas, en prose y verso. 

ZORRILLA.—Obras completas. 2 vol. 

ZAYAS Y SOTOMAYOR (Dona Mania pr). 


—Novelas Ejemplares y Amorosas. 








ANKING'S HALP-YEARLY ABSTRACT or Tue 
MEDICAL SCIENUVES, No. 9 for July, 1849. Just 
Published. Being a Practicn| and Analytical Digest of the 
contents of the Principal British and Continental Medical 
Works published during the preceding six months; to- 
gether with a series of Critical Reports of the Progress 
of Medicine, &c. Edited by W. H. Ranking, M.D., as- 
sisted by W. A. Guy, M.D., George Day, M.D., Henry 
Ancell, M.D, and W. Kirke, M.D. 
The preseat No. contains under the head of s 
PRACTICAL MEDICINE, PATHOLOGY, &c. | RETZSCH’S 

Zymotic Diseases, six articles. 

Diseases of the Nervous System, nine do. 

Diseases of the Respiratory System, four do. 

Diseases of the Circulatory System, two do. 

Diseases of Variable or Uncertain Diet, two do. 

Diseases of the Urinary System, three do. 

Diseases of the Skin, three do 

SURGERY. 

Symptomatology and Diagnosis of Surgical Diseases, 
five articles; Nature and Causes of do. do., five do.; 
Treatment of do. do., nineteen do; Rare Surgical Cases, | 
eight do. 

MIDWIFERY, DISEASES OF CHILDREN, &c. 

Midwifery and the Diseases of Women, fourteen articles ; 
Diseases of Children, eight do. 

RK 


Outlines to Shakspeare. 


RUDOLPH GARRIGUE, 
2 Barclay street, New York, 


| 
| 





OFFERS FOR SALE 
OUTLINES 


SHAKSPEARE’S PLAYS. 


ORIGINAL EDITION, 
Hundred Plates. 


In One Volume. 


| The attention of the public is respectfully called to 
this Cheap and Elegant Edition of the renowned and hith- 
| erto unparalleled Artist. 


A liberal discount to the Trade. 


One 


EPORTS 
Report on the Progress of Medicine, Pathology, and 


NEW BOOKS. | 


ABEEL’'S LIFE. By his Nephew. 2d ed. 18mo. 50 cts 

ANDERSON’'S FAMILY BOOK. 12mo. 75 cts. 

BRIDGES’ WORKS. Comprising his “ Christian Minis 
try,” * Exposition of Proverbs,” * CXIX Pssim,” and 
“ Memoir of Mary Jane Graham.” 3 vols. 8vo. $5. 


BIBL EXPOSITOR. !8mo. 50 cts. 


COWPER'S Complete Works. Comprising his Life, 
Letters, and Poems, now first collected, by the lotroduc- 
tion of Cowper's Private Correspondence. Edited by the 
Rev T. 8. Grimshawe. 1 vol. roy. 8vo Illust. $3. 


CECIL’S Original Thoughts on Scripture. 12mo. g1. 
DICKINSON’S Scenes from Sacred History, 2d edit $1. 
ERSKINE’S Gospel Sonnets. Elegant edition. I6mo. $1. 
FERGUSON'S Roman Republic. 8vo. $1 50. 


GRAHAM—The Life and Works of Miss Mary Jane 
Graham. By the Rev, Charles Bridges. &vo. $1. 


HAMILTON (Rev. James).—The Happy Home, dedicated 
to the Working Classes. Illustrated by Howland. 
14mo, 50 cts. 


HENRY’S (PHILIP) Life and Tmes. 18mo, 50 cts. 
KRUMMACHER’S Last Days of Elisha. 12mo. 75 cts. 
McFARLAND’S Mountains of the Bible. 12mo. 75ets 


— 








Therapeutics ; Report on the Progress of Surgery; Report | wineR piblisches Realwérterbuch. 3d edition, just 
the P { Midwif d the Di 2s of frre , = ' 
on the Progress of Midwifery and the Diseases of Women | compl. 2 vols. half calf. Leipzig, 1848, $8. 


and Children; Report on the Progress of Anatomy and 
Physiology. 





TERMS. 
$1 50 per annum, 75 cents per number in advance, or for 
$4 paid in advance, the Medical Examiner, published 
monthly, is furnished in addition. 
ALSO, | 
THE MEDICAL EXAMINER AND RECORD OF ME- | 
DICAL SCIENCE, No. 8 for August. Edited by 
Francis G, Smith, M.D., and David H.'Tucker, M.D. 
CONTAINING 
Original Communications, Five Articles. 
Bibliographical Notices, Eight - 
Editorial, Eight 
Record of Medical Science, Nine 
TERMS—The Examiner is published monthly, 72 | 
pages to each number—price $3 per annum, or for $4, paid 
in advance, Ranking’s Abstract (No. 9 of which is now 
ready) is furnished in addition. 
LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, Publishers, 
all tf PaiLaDeLPHia. 


Grammatik des neutestamentiichen Sprachidioms. 
| Halfealf. Leipzig, 1844, $2 25. 
| KOERIGSFELD, lateinische Hymnen & Gesiinge aus 
dem Mittelaiter, mit Bemerkungen von A. W. v. Schle- 
gel. Bonn, 1847, bound, $1 12. 


| CALVINI commentarius in Novum Testamentum. Berlin, 
| 


1838, 7 vols. half calf, $8 50. 


| NEANDER (A:)—Geschichte der Pflanzung und Leitung 
| der christlichen Kirche durch die Apostel. 2 vols. half 
calf (with beautiful maps), Hamburg, 1847, 4th edition, 
| 0%. 

| KIEPERT Atlas von Hellas, $7 50. (Thisis the best his- 
torical atlas in existence, containing 24 beautiful en- 
graved maps.) 


Bibel-Atias nach den neuesten und besten Hilfs- 
quellen. Berlin, 1847, $1. je23 tf 


~ To Publishers and Printers. 


THE SUBSCRIBERS, 
| Artists and Engravers on Wood, 


| From London. 
| EG 
Brive 


“ 





CHAPMAN’S 
American Drawing-Book. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


NUMBER THREE. 


Subject.—PERSPECTIVE. 


E Publisher has the pleasure to announce that the 
greater portion of the Copy and the Engravings for 
the Third Number of the DRAWING-BOOK have been 
received from the -Author (who is now in Paris), and un- 
less some unforeseen accident should occur in the trans- 


| 


to inform Publishers, Printers, ete., that they are 
pared to execute any description of work in the 
mission of the copy or the proofs, the next number will 


ready 
. | 
Early in September. ae 
It is the intention of the author to complete the Fourth | 
Number before leaving Paris; and if he is able to do so, | 
it will be ready for publication in February or March | 


next. 
J. 8. REDFIELD, 
jy28 4t Clinton Hall, N. Y. 


specimens may be seen in every style of the Art. 
LESLIE, TRAVER & RENNIE, 
86 Broadway, N. Y., 
Opposite Trinity Church. 


J. K. FISHER, 


Historical and Portrait Painter, 
179 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. n25 








be | *bove line in a first-rate manner. A large assortment of 


MOFFAT’S Southern Africa. New edit. 12mo. 7icts. 
PALEY'S Hore Pauline. 12mo, 75 cts. 

POLLOK’S Courseof Time. 18mo. edition, 40 cts. 

= ~aed (Mrs. L. H.)—Water Drops. New edition, 


M iss SINCLAIR'S Modern Accoviplishments, 75 cts. 
= os Society, 75 cents. 

TACITUS’ Works. Translated by Murphy. 8vo. $2. 

‘TAYLOR'S (Isaac) Natural Hist. of Enthusiasm, 75 cts. 

TYNG'S Christ is All. Qdedition. 8vo.$! 50. 

{srael of God. Enlarged. 8vo. $1 50. 

-——- Law and Gospel. New edition. 8vo. $150. 

Bh head History of the Peloponnesian War. 8vo. 


“ 





XENOPHON'’S Whole Works. ‘Translated. 8vo. $2. 
ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS. 


285 Broapway. 
A CARD. 
To Strangers Visiting the City of New York. 


M. A. COLMAN again issues his card of thanks, 
and an invitation to the 


EMPORIUM OF ART ROOMS, AND FREE GAL 
LERY OF THE FINE ARTS, 


No. 304 Broadway, Third Corner above the Park 


(Formerly known as Colman’s Literary Rooms, 
No. 203 Broadway), where 
OLD and NEW BOOKS, in aimust every department of 
literature, including the most Popular New Publications, 
are to be had at the lowest prices. Many handred fine Oil 
Paintings, by ancient and modern artists. 


BEAUTIFUL ENGRAVINGS, 

Of every variety of subject, many of which are equal, 
if not superior to Paintings. 

LIBRARIES supplied upon the best te 

Guide Books, Views of Cities, Tiavelling Maps, 

Stationery, are to be had here. , 

Mr. Colman still is desirous of disposing of his entire 

business upon liberal terns. 4 

Wa. A. Greene, his book-keeper, has the privilege 


transacting business on his own account at his store. met 


aull if 





rms. 
and Fancy 
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NEW BOOKS. 
LEA & BLANCHARD, PHILADELPHIA, 


HAVE JUST ISSUED, 


I. 
LYNCH’S NARRATIVE 


d States Expedition to the Dead Sea and 
or an Game River Jordan. 


1 ectavo volume, with Maps and beautiful 
ee illustrations. 


Il. 
ATLAS TO DANA ON ZOOPHYTES. 


_ {X of the Publications of the United States 
bang Ve Exploring Expedition. 


Large rial folio, with 60 plates colored after nature. 
impe Price $30. 


11, 
SHARPEY & QUAIN’S SYSTEM OF 


HUMAN ANATOMY. 
Edited by JOSEPH LEIDY, M.D. 


In two large octavo volumes of 1300 pages, with 500. 
Illustrations. 


IV. 
MOHR, REDWOOD, AND PROCTOR’S 
PRACTICAL PHARMACY. 


In one large and handsome octavo volume, with five 
hundred Illustrations. 


v. 
KNAPP’S CHEMICAL TECHNOLOGY. 


Translated by Ronaups & Ricnarpson, and Edited by 
Professor W. R. Jonnson. 


Vol. If. 8vo with 250 Iustrations. 
Vol. L, lately issued, with 214 illustrations. 


XI. 
INGERSOLL’S HISTORY OF THE 
LATE WAR. 
Embracing the Events of 1814. 
One 8vo. vol. paper. Price $1. 


Vil. 
SCHMITZ’S GRAMMAR OF THE LATIN 
LANGUAGE : 
Being part of Schmitz & Zumpt’s 
* CLASSICAL SERIES.” 
One vol. royal 18mo. half bound. Price 60 cts. 

Vill. 

OBSTETRICS ; 


THE SCIENCE AND THE ART. 
By Prof. C. D. MEIGS. 


In one large 8vo. volume, with 118 Illustrations. 


IX. 
SHAW’S OUTLINES OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. 


In one large royal 12mo. volume, extra cloth. 


x. 
WILKES’S OREGON AND CALIFORNIA. 


WITH THREE Maps. 
In one volume. Price 75 cents. 


XI. 
DAY ON DISEASES OF OLD AGE. 


In one octavo volume, cloth. 


xu. 
MITCHELL ON MALARIOUS AND 
EPIDEMIC FEVERS. 


In one small volume, royal 12mo. 


XIII. 
TYLER SMITH ON PARTURITION AND 
THE PRACTICE OF OBSTETRICS. 
One large royal 12mo volume. 


XIV. | 
MARTINEAU’S HOUSEHOLD EDU- 
CATION. 
In one royal 12mo. volume, cloth. 


XV. 
BOWMAN’S PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY. 
one royal 12mo. vol. with about 100 woodcuts. 


XVI. 
KIRKE’S AND PAGET'S 
fr HAND-BOOK OF PHYSIOLOGY. 
One large royal 12mo. volume, with 128 Illustrations. 


XVII. 
DICKENS’S DAVID COPPERFIELD. 
0 be cae in Twenty Numbers, witb Plates. Price 


— - 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S. 
os STEEL PENS. 


CAREY & HART, at 


MANUFACTURER’S WAREHOUSE 


91 Joun SrREET, coRNER oF GOLD, 


NEW BOOKS 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


PHILADELPHIA, 


THE LIFE 


OF | The success of Joseph Gillott’s Stee] Pen has been un- 
AT . |PARALLELED. ‘The annual sale, reaching now ONE 
MAXIMILIAN ROBESPIERRE, HUNDRED AND TWENTY MILLIONS, bts con- 


WITH EXTRACTS FROM HIS 


New York. 


| clusively the favor with which it has been received by 
UNPUBLISHED CORRESPONDENCE. | both the AMERICAN AND ENGLISH PUBLIC. Its 
By G. H. LEWES, 
Author of “ The Biographical History of Philoso- in its variety of patterns to the different styles of hand- 
phy,” ete. writing, and its comparative cheapness, are the acknow- 


combination of DURABILITY with ELasTiciTy, adaptation 


In one volume duodecimo. ledged characteristics of this inimitable Pen. 


“ We apprehend that from this volume will be gathered 


& more thorough knowledge of Robespierre’s character lin b c h BARE t 
. s % s uo 
thun has yet been accessible to the general reader.”’— ee er ee eres oe pee 


Commercial Advertiser. PRI NCIPA LIT Y. 


EXTRA FINE AND MEDIUM POINTS. 


A large and complete stock constantly on hand on cards 





“ Fills a gap in individual history, which it is strange | 
should have been so long suffered to remain void. * * * } 
The merit of the volume is that it concentrates from all | 
sources all the accessible information in relation to the 


man of blood.’—N. American. 








| CALIGRAPHIC. 


“The work is a lively and entertaining one, and will be | 
generally read and admired for the candor and sprightii- | ON BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED CARDS. 
ness of its detail.."—Tux Crry Irem. 





* Made up from facts and histories of the most indispu- 
tablecharacter. * * * A compilation of an intelligent 
gentleman, interspersed with sagacious opinions of his 
own.”’—Pennsy/vanian. 


WASHINGTON PEN, 


ON ILLUMINATED CARDS, FINE POINTS. 





“It isa book of much interest, as any fairly compiled 


book on so interesting a subject must be..’—Scott's PA T EN T, DA M ASC U 8, 
a OT 7 he PERUVIAN, 
“ As a specimen of biographical criticism, the book has N E W Yy OR K FO U N T Al N. 


few equals; and may justly rank with Carlyle’s * Life of 
Schiller.’ The author possesses a mind eminently analy-| These are adapted to moderate strength of 
tical in its nature, and a heart overflowing with democra- | Hand Writing. 


tic sympathies.”— Evening Mirror. 


STATE TRIALS | PATENT MAGNUM BONUM, 











OF THE DOUBLE DAMASCUS, EAGLE. 
U N I T E D S | A 1 E S| For Bold and rapid writing, ¥ 


ssitinaein eu Engrossing, &c. 
ADMINISTRATIONS OF 
WASHINGTON AND ADAMS; 


| 
| 
WITH | 
| 
| 





VICTORIA 


AND 
REFERENCES HISTORICAL AND PROFESSIONAL, 
AND CROTON. 
PRELIMINARY NOTES ON THE POLITICS OF 
THE TIMES, | The most popular Pens—for a light and 


By FRANCIS WHARTON, 


In one volume 8vo. 


fine hand 


“ It is, in fact, a most important contribution to political | The Cards of the Croton comprise six 
history, gathered from sources to which few have had ac- | 
cess ; and as to a large and interesting part from the un- | 
published files and letter-books of our early statesmen and | 


lawyers. * * * * * * + * * | 


“ Flis ‘ notes’ form a large and most instructive portion LADIES’ PEN: SCHOOL; AMERICAN 
of the entire work; and these introduce u- without re- d ; 
PRINCE ALBERT ; QUEEN’S OWN; 


serve to the contemporaneous incidents that illustrate 
both the controversies and the characters of the times. BA RONIAL; LITHOGRAPHIC, 
AND MAPPING. 


beautiful views of the Croton 
Water- Works. 





His preliminary notes especially are full of personal anec- 
dote, and deal very fearlessly with the men whom they 
characterize. Indeed there is about this part of the book 
an impartial frankness in canvassing the several party 


of sectarianism in politics, and that gives, therefore, to 


, Holders of every description, &c. 
his censures and praises a sort of judicial authority.”— 








tts.each. Nos. 1,2, and 3, now ready. alltf| Tribune. adit jy! tf 





HENRY OWEN, Agent. 


leaders, that must exempt Mr. Wharton from all suspicion A large assortment of cueap Pens in boxes, 
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CHOICE SECOND HAND BOOKS, 


Selected from the Extensive Stock of EDWARD STIBBS, 331 Srraxp, Loxpon, and can be obtained through the Agency of G. P. Pury,y, 


QUARTERLY L2VIEW. Complete from the Com- 
mencement to 1848. 80 vols. 8vo. half calf gilt, very 


neat, 7d. V5e. 
UNIVERSAL HISTORY, Ancient and Modern, Maps, 
&c. 65 vols. 8vo. calf, very nent, Tl. 7s. 
RUSHWORTH'S Historical Collections. 
calf gilt, very neat, 5d. 5s. 
THUANI.—Uistoria sui Temporis. 
Best Edition, calf gilt, 3/. 3s. 
BAYLE'S Historical and Critical Dictionary. 
tion, 5 vols fulio, calf, 34. 138. Gd. 


| 
| 


8 vols. folio, 
1721 

7 vols folio 
3" 


8 


Best Edi- 
i738 


HICKESIL Linguarum Veterum Septentrionalium, The- 
saurus, Portrait, 3 vols. folio, 5d. 5s. 1705 
LYE —Dictionarium Anglo-Saxonuica, edidit Manning. 


2 vols. folio, Russia, marb. leaves, fine copy, 3/. 13s. Gd. 
1772 
BOETHIUS.—King Alfred's Anglo-Saxon Version of 
Boethius; with English Transiation and Notes, by Car- 
dale. 8vo. cloth, lie 1229 
HICKESII Institutiones Grammatice Anglo-Saxonice et 
Meso-Gothice. 400. calf, 10s. 1689 
SPECTATOR; with Notes, General Index, &c., and 
Lives of the Authors. 8 vols. Svo. calfgilt, 30s. 1819 | 
SELDENI OPERA OMNIA, Vitam Authoris, Prefationes, 
Indices, adjecit D. Wilkins. Portrait, 6 vols. folio, 
Lareg Papen, very fine copy in old culf gilt, 62. 6s. - 
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SPELMAN'S English Works; with Life by Gibson 
Portrait, folio. calf, id. Le. 1727 
RYMER( FCEDERA, Conventiones, Littere, et Acta | 
Publics inter Regis Angliw et Alios Imperateres. 20 | 
vols. folio, calf gilt, 102. lbs. 1745. 
PICART’S Ceremonies and Religious Cosiumes of the 
Various Nations of the Known World. 223 fine pilates, 
7 vols in 2, folio, Large Paper, 4. 14s. Gd. 1733-39 | 
BRITISH POE“TS; with Prefaces, Biographical and Cri- 
tienl, and Lives. By Dr. Samuel Johnson. 75 vols. 
12mo. Best Edition, calf, very neat, 72. 78, 1790 
ROBERTSON'S WORKS; with an Account of his Life 
and Writings. By Dugald Stewart. Portrait, 12 vols. 
8vo half Russia, 35s. 1820 
DUPUIS.—Origine de tous les Cultes ou Religion Univer 
selle. 7 vols. in 6, 8vo. and 4to, Atlas and Plates, half | 
calf, neat, 22. 2s. 1795 
SPECTATOR, TATLER, AND GUARDIAN. Frontis- 
pieces by Hayman. 14 vols. 8vo. old calf gilt, fine ae 
3 3s. 7 
SPENSER’S (Edmund) Works; with Notes, Glossary, 
and Index. By Todd. 8 vols. 8vo. half Russia gilt, 
3t. 10s. 105 
MILTON'S Poetical Works. Notes and Index by Todd, 
7 vuls.—Prose Works, with Life and Critical Remarks, 
by Symmons. 7 vols.: together 14 vols. royal 8vo. 
Large Paper, calf, very neat, a splendid set of Books, 
Bi. Be. 1801-6 
BRITISH POETS, from Chaucer to Cowper, with Life of 
each Poet. Edited by Ir. Chalmers. 21 vols. royal 
Svo. half calf gilt, 92. 9s. (contents lettered). ini0 
TASSO'S Jerusalem Delivered. ‘Tranelated into English 
Prose by Wiffen. Portrait and Woodcuts. 2 vols. royal 
8vo. calf extra, with marbled leaves, 1. &s. 13824 
CHALMERS’ (Dr.) Genera! Biographical Dictionary, 32 
vols. 8vo. half calf gilt, 82. &s. 1312-27 
POPE'S Works, complete, with the principal Notes of 
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HENNEPIN’'S New Discovery of a Vast Country in 
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America, extending above 4000 miles, between New 
France and New Mexico, with the Customs, Langua- 
ges, &c., of the Indians. Maps and plates, Svo. calf, 
ds. 6d. scarce. 1692 
HERRERA (4.)\—General History of the Vast Continent 
and Islaads of America, commonly called the West In- 
dies, wiih the best Accounts of their Antiquities. Maps 
and plates. 6 vols. 8vo. calf, 2i.2s. Very scarce. 1725 
CAMPBELL'S (Thos } Specimens of the British Poets, 
with Notes, and an Essay on English Poetty. 7 vols. 
8vo. calf gilt, marbled leaves, scarce, (2. 18s. 1819 
DALRYMPLE’S (Sir John) Memoirs of Great Britain 
and Ireland, from the Dissolution of the last Parliament 
of Charies IL. ull the Capture of the French and Spa 
nish Fleets at Vigo. 3 vois. 8vo. calf. 1. 1s. 1790 | 
“They contain very carious information, aad will give | 
very important hints respecting the Siate Secrets of the 
time.”’—Prof. Smyth. ) 
DU CANGILL Giossariam ad Scripteres Mediz et lnfime 
Latinitatis. Porirait. 6 vols, folio, Large Paper, calf, 
neat, Sl. Ss. Paris, 1733 
SCOR ESBY'S (Ww Account of the Arctic Regions, with | 
a History and Description of the Northern Whale 
Fishery. 24 plates. 2 vols—Journal of a Voyage te 
the Northern Whale Fishery, including Researches and 
Discoveries on the Eastern Coast of West Greenland. | 
Plates, 1 vol.—together, 3vols. 8vo. calf, gilt, marbled 
leaves, 21. 5 1820-23 | 
BEWICK’S (Thomas) Uistory of British Birds, numerous | 
woodcuts of Birds, humorous tail pieces, vignettes, &c. | 
2 vols. 8vo. very clean in bds. if 15s. Neweastle, 1821 | 
General History of Quadrupeds, numerous wood- | 
cuts, teil pieces, &c. Svo. cf. gt. lis. Newcastle, 1792 | 
DE PLANCY (J. A. 8. Collin).—Dictionnaire Infernet,ou | 
Recherches et Anecdotes, sur ies lemons, Esprits, Fan- 
tomes, Spectres, &c., &c. 2 vols. Bvo. hf.cf. 12s. 1818 | 
HOMER.—A BarlesqueTranslation of Homer, by Brydges. | 
Plates. 2 vols. half morocco, 10s. 6d. 1797 
SCHCELL.—Histoire abrégee de la Litterature Romaine. 
4 vols. 8vo, French calf, gilt, marbled leaves, IZ Is. 
FAUBLAS.-—Les Amours du Chevalier de Faubias, par 
Touvetde Couvray. Fine plates. 4 vols. 8vo. exlf ext. 
marbled leaves, 2d. 2s Paris, 1821 
SWIFT'S (Dean) Works, with Life of the Author, and 
Notes by Hawkesworth, numerous plates. 25 vols. 8vo. 
(Including the Supplementary Volumes.) Very neat in 











old calf, gilt, fine set, 42. 4s. 1768-79 
BROWN’S (Tom) Works, Serious and Comical, in 
Prose and Verse, with his Remains. Plates. 4 vols. 
Svo. calf, best edition, 4s. 1712 


DRUMMOND'S (William of Hawthornden) Works. Por- 
trait, folio, calf, very neat, Its. td. scarce. Edinb. 1711 


and Heavy Verse for the Loss of Abp.Whitein i> 
Prose. Greene's Philomela,—ais Aredia gm i 
Triumphs over Death,—Breton’s Chiracters. aaa. . 
and Bad,—Nash's Christ’s Tears over Jerusilem —tine 
vey"s Pierce’s Supererogation,—Letter of Nu ble ( “4 
tents —Brathwayte's Five Senses. 
QUINTILLLIAN’S Institutes of the 
Patsal. 2 vols. 8vo., calf, 9s 1374 
VANINU (Jul. Ces.) Amphitheatram Aermm p... 
dentie Divino Magicum: Christiano-Physicum a m 
Astrologico Catholicum; adversus veteres Philos, eg 
Atheos, Epicureos, Peripateticos, paar) 


on 


Orator, tring! uted by 


et Stwiens. &yo. ex) 
. I, 
10s. Gd Rare. . Lugd. 1615 
“ Mr. Hallam, in his Literary History, says* the Work j 


sv rare, that there has been a question concerniy the 
Atheism of Vanini, which some have undertaken ren oo 
Dr. Parr says * Vasini was « Maniac, out pot 
and ought to be confined, not burnt.’ 
GLANNONE’S Civil History of the Kingd: 
translated by Capt. Jumes Ogilvie. 
neat, I/. Is. 1729-3) 
“ Giannone is a great historian ; his civil history o; 1) ‘ 
Kingdoin of Naples is remarkable for its profound j) quiries 
concerning the civil and ecclesiastical constitutions the 
laws and customs of that Kingdom."—D'Israci 
CLAREN DON’S Collection of State Papers, from 1) 
1631 to 1674. 3 vols. folio, old calf, gilt, 32. 3s 
Oxford, rly) 
LELAND (J.) The Itinerary and New Year's rol by 
Tho. Hearne. 9 vols. Oxfurd, 1768—Lelandi de kein. 
Kritannicis Collectanea, cura 'l’, Hearne, 6 vols, Oxon 
1774, together 15 vols. 8vo. Fine Copy, in old russi i gilt 


deny.’ 
an Ath ist, 


mn of Naples 
» ‘ e 
= Vols folio, ex|f 


de yeur 


. Us. 

WHITELOCKE’'S Memorials of English Affiirs, fron, 
Charies L. to the Restoration. Polio, culf, neat, Bes: 
Edition, 34. 38 
* Whitelocke’s Memorials were published by the Ea 

Anglesea, in 1682. He touk considerable liberties wit) the 

MS. Another edition was published in 1732, which re 

stored many important passages struck out by the Bari, 

and hence the different price of the two editions—ten sh\! 
lings or five guineas."'— Professor Smyth. 

FOXE'S (John) Acts and Monuments of the Church; » 
new and complete edition, with a Preliminary Disserta 
tion by the Rey. Geo. Townsend, and edited by the Rey 
8. R. Cattley. 8 vols. 8vo. cloth, 2/. 10s. Ie4) 

FULKE'S (Lord Brooke) Certaine Learned and Elegay: 
Workes. Sm. foli», lis. i633 

DON QUIXOTE, translated by Jarvis, plates by Vander 
Gueltafter Vanderbank. 2 vols. 4to. calf gilt, IJ. 8s 

1742 

HOBBES'S Moral and Political Works, with Life of the 

Author, portrait. Folio calf. 2/ 10s. 1750 


1632 
rot 





BARTHOLOMEUS—Batinan vppon Bartholome, his 
vooke, “ De Proprietatibus Rerum.”’ Folio, calf, neat, 
Black Letter, 2. 2s. Thomae East, 1582 
‘This Book, De Proprietatibus, is a kind of general his- 

tory of Nature, divided into nineteen books, treating of 

God, Angels; Devils, the Soul, Body, Animals, Plants, &c. 

Mr. Douce ,in his * Miustrations of Shak-peare,” has 

shown that Shakspeare was much indebted to it. 

BUTLER’S (Samuel) Hudibras, with Notes, and Life of 
the Author, by Nash, fine plates and vignettes. 3 vols. 
royal4dto. Fine copy in old ef. gt. 3d. 3s. 1793 





Warburton, Warton, Johnson, and others: and Obser- 
vations and Memoirs of the Author, by the Rev. W. L. 
Bowles, 10 vols. ; 
Odyssey of Homer, with Notes, by Gilbert Wakefield, 
9 vols.; Warten’s Essay on the Genius and Writings 
of Pope, 2 vols. together 2) vols. royal 8vo. Large Paper, 
calf gilt. uniform, 32. 13s. 6d. 1806 
STORY (Thomas).—Journal of the Life of, with his 
Travels and Labors in the Service of the Gospel. Folio, 
calf gilt, Iee 1747 
MEMOIRS of Charles Matthews, Comedian, by Mrs. 
Matthews. Portraits and Plates. 4 vols. 8vo. balf calf 
gilt, 258. 1833 
DIBDIN'S Bibliographical Decameron; or, Ten Days’ 
pleasant Discourse upon Liumimated Manuseripis and 
Subjects counected with early Engraving, ‘l'ypography, 
and Bibliography. Numerous beautiful Engraviags, 
fine Impressions, 3 vols. royal 8vo. calf gill, with gilt 
leaves, Fine Copy, 64. fs. 18i7 
RICHARDSON'S (Dr. 8.) Works. with a Sketch of his 
Life aad Writings, by Rev. E. Mangin. 19 vols er. 8vo. 
calf gilt, 2d. 5s. Isl 
MILL’S (C.) History of the Crusades for the Recovery 
and Possession of the Holy Land, Plate, 2 vols 1821— 
History of Chivalry; or, Knighthood and its Times, 2 
vols. 1825—History of Muhammedanism, comprising 
the Life of the Arabian Prophet, and an Account of the 
Empires founded by them, | vol. 1817; together 5 vols. 
8vo. new in calf gilt, with marbled leaves, 2/. 10s. 
GALLERY of the Pictures of the Marquis of Stafford, 
containing abdve 300 Plates, with Descriptions by W. 
Young, Offley, and Tompkins. 4 vois.in 2, imperial 4to. 
half mor. uncut, 5d. 5s. (pub. at 352.) 1518 
HOLLINGSHED’S Chronicles of England, Scotland, and 
freland. 5 vois. in 3, folio, Black Letter, calf gilt, 32.38. 
Scarce. 1586-7 


Pope's Transiation of the [iad and | 


Ano elegant edition, of which only 200 copies were 
printed, edited by Dr. Nash, the historian of Worces- 
tershire, who has added a variety of entertaining 
Notes. 

SHADW ELL'S (Thos.) Works. Portrait. 
neat copy in calf, very searce, IZ. ls, 

FL: ELUING'S (Heury) Works, with an Essay on his Lite 
and Genius, by Arthur Murphy. Portrait. 10 vols. 8vo. 
calf, 2d. 28." 

GRAMMONT’S Memoirs by Count Hamilton, with a 
Biographical Sketch of the Author, and a translation of 
the Epistie to Count Grammont. 64 fine portraits en- 
graved by Scrivea. 2 vols, Svo. Five Copy, calf, gilt, 
marbled leaves, Id. 1s. istl 

HIPPOCKATIS Opera Omnia, Gr. et Lat. cum Notis et 
Indice, edente Feesii. 2 vols. folio, caif, 12. ls. 

Geneva, 1657 

LEGER.—Histoire Generale des Vaudois. Portrait, map, 
and 26 plates of the most horrid crueities. folio, fine 
copy in vellum, 1/. 8s. Leyden, 1669 
“This work is by far the most complete histury of the 

ancient Vaudois that is extant; but it is very scarce, 

‘The map is apon a lirge scale, and very correc’.""—Gilly. 

HELICONIA and ARCHAICA, the best Poetry and 
Prose of the Age of Elizabeth, reprinted, edited by Park 
and Sir E. Beydges. 1815. 4to. 
russia, uncut, 5/.5s. (Cost 244, 19s. 6d.)—Contains ex: 
act reprints of the following rare and unique pieces.— 
Voetry. Th. Proctor’s Gorgious Gallery of Gallant In- 
ventions, 1578,—Clem. Robinson's Handefull of Plea- 
sant Delites, 1584,—the Pheevix Nest, 1593,—Allot’s 


4 vols. 12mvo. 
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Flowers, 1575,~Ais Floorish upon Fancie, 1582,--Sto- 


the Earl of Bedford, 1585,—B. Barnes's Spiritual Son- 
nets, 1595—H. Constable’s Spiritual Sonnettes—T. 
Churchyard’s Funeral of Sir F. Knowles, 1586—his Sad 





5 vols. 4to. haif 


England's Parnassus, 1600,—N. Breton's Handfuil of 
rer's Life of Wolsey, 1599,—G. Whetstone’s Life of 


HUTCHINSON’S History of Massachusetts from the first 
settlement thereof in 1628 to 1750. 2 vols. &vo. Hs 
Salem, 1795 
| KERR'S General History and Collection of Voyeges and 
| ‘Travels, forming a complete History of the Origin and 
Progress of Navigation, Discovery, and Commerce, by 
Sea and Land, from the earliest ages to the present tine. 
18 vols. 8vo. bds 31. 13s. 6d. 1811-24 
CLASSICAL TOURS IN PrALY.—Ev.ns, 3 vols —Bus 
tuce, 4 vols.—Hoare, 2 vols.—Forsyth, 1 vol —Matihews, 
1 vol —together 11 vols. 8vo. maps, &c., half calf git 
3. 3s. v.j 
BARRETT’S (Rev. R. A. F.)—Synopsis of Criticisws 
upon those Passages of the Old Testament, in which 
modern commentators have differed from the authorized 
version. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 30s. Ii 


20 | MILNER’S (Rev. Joseph) Works, viz. History of the 


Church of Christ, edited by Isaac Milner, 5 vols. 1510- 
Continuation of, by John Seow, 3 vols. 1826—Praciical 
Sermons, 2 vols. i810—Tracis and Essays, ‘Theologic 
and Historical, | vol. 1810—Sermons on the Apocalyptic 
Episties and Millennium, by Bickersteth, 1 vol. lsu 
together, 12 vols. 8vo., half calf, neat, 32. 3s. 
MORE’S (Dr. Henry) Philosophical Works, containing 
Antidote ag :inst Atheism, Enthasiasmus, ‘Triuaphstu-, 
Letters t» Des Cartes, linmortality of the Soul, and Con 
jectnra Cabbalistica. Foliv, calf, Best Ediuon, «- 


D'AUBIGNE'S (J. H. M.) History of the Great Reforms 
tion in the XVI. Century in Germany, Switzerland, & 
4 vols. 8vo. best edition, cloth, ld. 5s. bs 1043 
ANCIENT Ecclesiastical Histories of the First Six [uv- 
dred Years after Christ, by Eusebius, Socrates, and 
Evagrius, transluted from the Greek, by Meredilh Hab- 
mer. Folio, calf, 12s. oe 
BAXTER’S (Richard) Practical Works, with an Account 
of his Life. Port. 4 vols. folio, fine copy, calf, 3/. os 


KING'S (Dr. Will.) Essay on the Origin of Evil, trans 
lated from the Latin with Notes, &c., by Edmund - 
2 vols. 8vo. calf neat, 5s. Hr 

BEHMEN'’S (Jacob) Works, to which is prefixed the ~ 
of the Author, with Figures illustrating his pric!) ~ 
left by the Rev. W. Law. With Portrait and saa 
movable plates. 4 vols. 4to. calf, 3d. 138. 6d. os 

MICHAELIS'S Totroduction to the New aay] 
Notes, &c. by Marsh. 5 vols. 8vo., half calf neat, ial? 
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